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lis  field  is  quiet  now 

id  on  the  hill 

lere  once  the  cannon  roared 


ion  the  quiet  bay 
i  warships  roam. 
iard  now  are  peaceful  sounds 
seabirds,  crying  in  their  flight. 


?t  if  you  listen  you  may  sometimes  hear 
ye  distant  sounds  of  trumpets  on  the  wind, 
muted  benediction  on  the  land 
richly  consecrated  by  their  blood. 
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In  Behalf  of  the  Hippies 

For  some  time  now  I  have  read  your  magazine  with  interest,  if  not  total 
agreement.  However,  in  your  January  1970  issue  I  could  hardly  believe  what 
I  read  and  saw!  In  the  editorial  "Trueblood  on  the  Moon"  I  found  the  most 
repugnant  words  of  intolerance  and  incomprehensibly  ignorant  slander  I 
have  ever  read,  sheltered  between  the  covers  of  a  respectable  magazine. 

"It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  who  thinks  about  the  matter  that  the 
astronauts  are  a  threat  to  the  hippies!  ...  They  shave,  they  are  clean,  they 
do  not  specialize  in  obscene  language,  they  do  not  use  drugs,  and  they  are 
not  ashamed  to  be  patriotic.'' 

...Contrary  to  popular  belief,  true  hippies  (not  the  pseudo-hippie,  the 
week-ender,  or  the  unkempt)  are  more  in  tune  to  the  message  of  Christ  than 
many  of  us  "squares"  ....  They  may  have  a  message,  and  perhaps  their  mes- 
sage can  be  known  only  by  listening,  not  merely  by  hearing  (waiting  to  hear 
them  say  what  we  want  them  to  hear,  then  being  bitter  at  them  because  they 
didn't). 

...  I  would  not  expect  your  magazine  to  suddenly  become  pro-hippie,  but 
at    the    same   time.    I   do    not    expect    a   Christian   magazine   to   promote   such   a 
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When  ^Dad's  oAway 


By  Berge  A.  Hoogasian 


I  ALWAYS  thought  Thule  was 
the  end  of  the  world.  Now  I 
know  it.  I  just  got  my  orders — and 
they  read  Thule:  spelled  T-o-o- 
1-e-y!"  Those  were  Bob  Hauser's 
words  as  we  laughed  about  this 
"Podunk  Junction  of  the  universe" 
to  which  he  had  just  been  assigned. 
As  we  rambled  on  about  all  the 
dramatic  changes  to  come  into  his 
life  and  those  of  his  familiy,  in  that 
year  or  more  of  devastating  separa- 
tion, my  thoughts  turned  to  Viet- 
nam where  I  spent  my  own  isola- 
tion a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Well,  just  what  does  a  man  do 
when  he's  cast  adrift  from  his  home 
ties?  How  can  one  strengthen  the 
links  with  his  loved  ones  when  he's 
separated  from  them  by  2,000, 
5,000,  10,000  miles?  How  can  his 
children,  particularly  the  "tiny 
tigers,"  identify  with  a  man  who 
has  suddenly  pulled  up  stakes  and 
left   them    stranded — almost    alone 


— while  he's  off  "playing  games"  in 
some  place  they  never  heard  of, 
much  less  could  picture?  Read  on. 

His  Master's  Voice 

For  one  thing,  he  can  purchase 
and  use  a  tape  recorder.  It  is  an 
excellent  and  useful  tool.  Many 
small  ones  are  available  in  ex- 
changes for  just  over  $20.00.  Three- 
inch  tapes  for  them  cost  about  a 
dollar. 

Since  we  had  a  large  tape  record- 
er at  home,  I  purchased  one  of 
those  little  battery -current  operat- 
ed "toys"  and  began  experiment- 
ing. 

Twice  a  week  I'd  go  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  South  China  Sea  and 
put  on  tape  an  introduction  of  the 
waves  crashing  in  upon  the  sand. 
Inevitably,  a  jet-fighter  would  roar 
off  the  flight  line,  headed  north  on 
a  bombing  mission.  That,  too, 
would  be  recorded.  Then  I'd  greet 
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my  children  and  tell  them  about 
what  was  going  on,  what  the  jet 
noise  was  about,  where  the  fighters 
were  going — and  why — and  what 
happened  when  they  didn't  come 
back.  I'd  tell  about  the  sand  crabs 
that  eyed  me  suspiciously  for  mov- 
ing in  on  their  "territory";  what 
they  looked  like;  how  their  eyes 
bulged.  I  even  recorded  the  sound 
of  their  claws  and  teeth  clattering 
as  they  squirmed  frantically  to  re- 
lease themselves  from  my  unrelent- 
ing grasp,  once  I'd  caught  them.  (I 
did  release  them,  unharmed! ) 

As  I'd  ride  in  a  truck  or  a  jeep, 
I'd  record  the  sound,  introduce  the 
driver,  ask  him  to  greet  the  boys; 
tell  them  about  the  blackness  of 
the  Vietnam  night  as  I  rode  on  pa- 
trol with  the  Security  Police;  have 
the  sergeant  or  airman  relate  their 
missions;  who  they  were;  how  many 
children  they  had;  what  they  did 
at  chapel  on  Sunday  or  during  the 
week.  When  I  flew  a  mission  in  a 
helicopter  or  a  C-130,  I'd  record  the 
sounds  of  the  take-off,  introduce 
the  crews,  have  them  greet  the 
children,  tell  of  our  particular  mis- 
sion. And  the  crews  themselves  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  on  the 
tapes ! 

Since  I  had  begun  teaching  my 
oldest  son,  Stephen,  Greek  and  Ger- 
man in  the  states,  I'd  give  him 
short  sentences  on  tape  in  Ger- 
man. I'd  speak  the  sentences,  ex- 
plain what  they  meant,  and  ask 
him  to  repeat  them.  "Guten  Mor- 
gen;  Guten  Tag;  Wie  geht's?" 
"Again",  I'd  admonish;  "Say  it 
again!"  Then,  I'd  repeat  the  phrase, 
and  ask  him  to  respond.  I'd  do  the 


same  with  John  1:1-4  in  Greek.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  might  follow  in  Eng- 
lish. Then  I'd  ask  him  to  send  me  a 
tape  of  what  he'd  learned.  I  often 
thought  of  St.  Paul's  admonition, 
"Fathers,  do  not  provoke  your  chil- 
dren to  anger,  but  bring  them  up  in 
the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
the  Lord"  (Ephesians  6:4).  Perhaps 
I  couldn't  do  it  in  person  now,  but 
I  could  by  tape. 

It  got  to  be  quite  an  operation. 
One  father  taped  bedtime  stories 
for  his  daughters!  Another  would 
even  teach  his  children  a  Sunday 
school  lesson!  And  what  a  tremen- 
dous impact  they  made. 

When  we  went  to  the  market- 
place at  Tuy  Hoa,  our  recorders 
went  along  and  picked  up  the 
strange  sounds  of  Vietnamese,  the 
babel  of  a  different  tongue,  the 
angry  shouts,  the  laughter,  the 
singing,  the  boisterous  clamor  of 
young  children  at  play.  Then,  we'd 
describe  what  we  were  seeing  and 
Ivhat  they  were  hearing. 

Pictures 

Since  many  of  us  were  camera 
fiends  we'd  take  photos  of  every- 
thing. And  we'd  send  prints,  black 
and  white  as  well  as  color  slides,  to 
show  the  sights  as  well  as  the 
sounds  of  Tuy  Hoa.  There  was  one 
of  a  dad  at  a  Vietnamese  orphanage, 
giving  the  gifts  of  American  church- 
es to  those  poor  unfortunates.  An- 
other, had  men  from  our  base  build- 
ing a  house  for  a  homeless  Vietna- 
mese family.  A  third,  portrayed  a 
congregation  on  Sunday  in  our  cha- 
pel or  out  in  the  "boonies."  An- 
other,  a  pilot's   briefing  before  his 


mission;  still  another,  an  F-100 
ready  for  take-off.  All  spoke  of  the 
separated  fathers'  environs,  of  peo- 
ple, of  friends  — even  the  "enemy." 

Shells  Rocks  and  Toys 

In  my  own  free  time,  I'd  comb  the 
beaches  for  seashells.  When  I  got  a 
hundred  or  so  I'd  assort  them  in 
groups,  wrap  them  and  send  them 
home  for  my  oldest  to  start  a  col- 
lection to  take  to  his  class  at 
school  for  "show  and  tell."  And  one 
day,  a  pleasant  surprise  came  to 
me  in  the  mail.  Stephen's  kinder- 
garten class  sent  me  a  box  of  cook- 
ies, a  valentine  with  all  his  class- 
mates' names,  and  a  letter  of  en- 
couragement. All  the  children  knew 
where  his  dad  was — even  if  they 
didn't  understand  why. 

Whenever  we  could,  we'd  buy 
small  Vietnamese  toys,  little  boats, 
puppets,  even  reed  flutes  and  send 
them  home.  These  helped  the  Viet- 
namese economy  and  spoke  of  the 
handicraft  of  the  land  where  we 
were  stationed. 

Letters 

Nor  would  we  forget  to  write  let- 
ters. Tapes  are  fine;  but  children 
love  letters  too.  They  have  "Dad" 
stamped  all  over  them.  And  we'd 
include  clippings  from  the  7th  Air 
Force  News  when  it  had  articles 
and  pictures  of  our  base.  All  of 
these  showed  that  Dad  cared,  no 
matter  how  far  from  home  he  might 
be. 

Movies 

Some  of  our  men  even  sent  back 
color  movies.  Often  they'd  get  the 


film  from  home  or  have  someone 
going  on  "R&R"  to  pick  up  a  sup- 
ply. If  they  didn't  have  their  own 
cameras,  they  borrowed  a  buddy's. 
And  some  of  those  productions  were 
downright  professional! 

Therapy 

If  this  sounds  like  all  play  and  no 
work,  be  assured  it  wasn't.  Most  of 
us  were  working  12-16  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  We  were  tired; 
dogbone,  dead-tired!  But  we  had 
responsibilities  to  our  families,  and 
above  all  to  the  children.  These 
projects  were  not  only  necessary 
for  our  families'  sake,  they  were 
therapeutic  for  us. 

"Hey,  Chappie,  come  over  to  my 
'hootch'  and  see  what  my  kid  sent 
me!"  "Hey,  Padre,  my  family  said 
hello.  You  should  see  the  list  of 
stuff  my  boy  wants  me  to  pick  up. 
He  must  think  I'm  on  some  kind  of 
perpetual  'leave'!"  And  they'd  be 
crying  like  babies! 

Does  one  really  have  to  bewail 
the  fact  that  he's  going  remote? 
Must  that  year  apart,  hard  as  it 
is  on  all  of  us,  simply  become  a 
blank  in  our  lives?  Thule,  the  Aleu- 
tians, some  hilltop  in  Turkey  or 
Japan,  Vietnam.  Can  nothing  con- 
structive come  of  it  when  Dad's 
away?  I  wish  you  could  have  been 
with  me  at  Travis  AFB,  California, 
and  seen  my  family  when  our  "707" 
landed  September,  1968!  ■  ■ 


God  did  not  call  us  all  to  be  ministers 
but  called  us  all  to  minister. 

— Amn  James  A.  Amick  | 
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By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


He  found  an  effective  vaccine  for  polio 


MANY  persons  often  wish  that 
they  could  do  something  out- 
standing for  the  world,  but  few  ever 
really  accomplish  their  desires.  If 
a  person  manages  to  do  something 
noteworthy,  his  chief  characteristic 
is  his  willingness  to  concentrate 
his  time,  energy,  and  enthusiasm 
on  his  work. 

A  case  in  point  is  Dr.  Jonas  E. 
Salk,  who  discovered  the  first  ef- 
fective polio  vaccine.  Brought  up 
in  the  Eastern  Bronx,  Jonas  went 
from  the  elite  (now  defunct)  Town- 
send  Harris  High  School  to  City 
College  and  then  to  the  New  York 
University  Medical  School.  He  as- 
tonished his  family  and  his  fellow 
students  by  resolving  to  spend  his 
life  in  doing  microbiological  re- 
search rather  than  take  up  a  weal- 
thy private  practice  as  other  med- 
ical students  usually  did. 


Unlike  his  younger  brothers,  Jo- 
nas spoke  and  debated  so  well  that 
his  father,  who  was  a  manufactur- 
er of  women's  clothing,  said  that  he 
should  become  a  lawyer.  At  nine- 
teen, having  graduated  from  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  Jonas 
said:  "I  am  interested  somewhat  in 
law  but  scarcely  enough  to  make  it 
a  lifetime  profession.  My  greatest 
enjoyment  lies  in  scientific  re- 
search. If  I  should  become  a  special- 
ist in  this  field,  I  could  possibly  be 
of  help  to  all  humanity."  At  the 
dinner  table  one  night  later  the 
youth  told  his  surprised  family, 
"I've  been  accepted  at  the  New 
York  University  Medical  School! " 

Possessing  the  determination  of 
a  bulldog,  young  Salk  stayed  with 
a  problem  until  he  had  solved  it. 
In  the  medical  school  he  demon- 
strated this  trait  from  the  outset. 


Hundreds  of  culture  tubes  are  required  for  just  one  experiment.  Here  Dr.  Salk 
examines  some  of  these  tubes. 


After  completing  his  first  year,  he 
asked  for  and  was  granted  a  year  in 
which  to  do  special  research  in  pro- 
tein chemistry.  Here  he  spent  six- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  a  day  in  re- 
search, frequently  working  all 
through  the  night. 

One  day  someone  asked  Salk, 
"Why  go  into  research  when  so 
many  other  fields  seem  more  prom- 
ising for  you?" 

Jonas  replied,  "Why  did  Mozart 
compose  music?" 

Following  his  graduation  Salk 
devoted  all  his  time  to  virus  re- 
search. While  still  in  his  early 
thirties  he  was  invited  to  work  as 
research  professor  of  bacteriology 
and  director  of  the  Virus  Research 


Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine. 

Once  a  major  problem  was  given 
him.  He  was  told,  "We  want  you  to 
find  a  preventive  for  a  terrifying 
disease  that  has  ravaged  man  since 
the  beginning  of  civilization." 

By  now  Salk  had  a  small  staff, 
and  together  they  tackled  the  prob- 
lem. Testing  solution  after  solution, 
Salk  one  day  held  a  beaker  of  liq- 
uid in  his  hand.  "This  is  it!"  he 
told  his  staff.  In  his  hand  was  the 
vaccine  destined  to  save  thousands 
of  lives  and  keep  many  other  per- 
sons from  pain.  This  discovery  was 
a  dramatic  moment  in  medical  his- 
tory, for  no  previous  achievement 
in  the  field  of  medicine  had  receiv- 


ed  such  official  blessing.  The  an- 
nouncement was  attended  by  hub- 
bub. Nothing  could  detract  from 
the  fact  that  a  quiet,  resolute  man 
had  finally  tracked  down  and  beat- 
en a  killer:  poliomyelitis. 

SALK  vaccine  had  taken  its 
forty-year-old  discoverer  out 
of  the  obscurity  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  laboratory  in  which  he 
developed  it  and  dropped  him  in 
the  full  glare  of  national  fame.  The 
vaccine  was  80  to  90  percent  effec- 
tive in  making  people  immune  to 
polio.  Thus  Salk's  name  gained  a 
place  in  medical  history,  and  his 
discovery  was  heralded- to  a  nation 
which  every  year  had  lived  in  ter- 
ror of  the  killer,  polio. 

Seven  hours  after  Dr.  Salk's  find- 
ings were  reported  to  five-hundred 
doctors  and  scientists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  officials  grant- 
ed licenses  to  six  drug  companies 
to  manufacture  and  sell  the  vac- 
cine. 

"Who  owns  the  patent  on  the 
vaccine?"  Salk  was  asked. 

"The  people,"  he  repliced.  "Can 
you  patent  the  sun?" 

In  1953  Salk  had  showed  that  he 
had  a  vaccine,  made  of  killed  vi- 
ruses, which  can  stimulate  antibod- 
ies into  action.  He  wanted  to  learn 
whether  the  result  of  such  action 
could  mean  the  prevention  of  pol- 
io. Besides  the  440,000  children 
who  received  the  vaccine  the  year 
before,  210,000  others  were  given 
dummy  injections.  Blood  tests  were 
made  in  twenty-seven  laboratories. 

"I  didn't  do  this  by  myself,"  Dr. 
Salk  said  with  humility.  "The  vac- 
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Scientific  experiment  is  only  a  part  of 
Dr.  Salk's  work.  He  must  do  much  study 
in  order  to  be  informed  on  the  work 
of  others. 


cine  rests  on  the  accomplishments 
of  hundreds  of  scientists.  Without 
their  discoveries  about  disease  this 
vaccine  might  never  have  been  pro- 
duced." Now  that  the  vaccine  pro- 
tests against  the  crippling,  killing 
disease,  young  people  no  longer 
need  fear  going  swimming  in  sum- 
mer, getting  into  crowds,  or  playing 
on  school  teams. 

While  Dr.  Salk  was  doing  the  re- 
search, he  spent  almost  all  his  wak- 
ing hours  at  work.  Sometimes  he 
got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
work  on  an  idea  that  had  struck 
him.  Even  though  he  worked  hard, 
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he  found  the  time  for  tennis  and 
golf.  In  the  summer  he  took  his  sons 
swimming  and  yachting. 

Donna,  his  wife,  and  his  three 
sons — Peter,  Darrell,  and  Jonathan 
— were  among  the  first  persons  he 
inoculated  with  the  Salk  vaccine. 

The  dark-eyed,  slightly-built, 
quietly-intense  scientist  wears 
glasses  and  has  a  highly-developed 
sense  of  privacy.  A  reporter  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  asked  him, 
"Did  you  ever  feel  like  giving  up 
your  polio  research?" 

"What?"  Salk  snapped,  stunned 
that  the  question  would  be  asked. 

Years  ago  the  doctor  showed  the 
good  researcher's  instinct  for  mak- 
ing completely  certain  of  his  facts. 
"Even  as  a  boy,"  a  relative  says  of 
him,  "when  Jonas  said  something, 
you  could  depend  upon  it." 

rpODAY  Dr.  Salk  is  happy  to  be 
A  out  of  the  glare  of  national  pub- 
licity and  left  to  the  quiet  excite- 
ment of  his  laboratory.  It  is  now  fif- 
teen years  since  he  developed  his 
polio  vaccine  in  April,  1955,  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Now  in  a 
laboratory  at  the  Salk  Institute  for 
Biological  Studies  in  La  Jolla,  near 
San  Diego,  Salk  is  at  work  on  a 
much  broader  search:  for  a  single 
cause  for  all  human  disease.  He  be- 
lieves that  he  and  his  fellow  sci- 
entists can  reach  their  goal. 

They  are  trying  to  find  how  a 
molecule  works  within  a  cell:  how 
it  grows,  reacts  to  other  molecules 
and  extraneous  matter,  and  dies. 
When  this  is  known,  Salk  believes 
that  he  can  control  the  molecule's 
actions.    He    believes    that    if   they 


can  learn  how  a  molecule  protects, 
itself  from  invasion  or  destruction 
by  a  foreign  body,  then  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  work  on  specific 
diseases  such  as  the  common  cold, 
influenza,  polio,  or  cancer. 

Salk  realizes  that  the  job  invol- 
ved is  gigantic  and  knows  that  it 
may  take  from  five  years  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Eventually,  Salk 
hopes,  biological  research  will  con- 
tribute scientific  thought  and 
methodology  to  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences as  well  as  cure  man's  physi- 
cal ailments. 

Today,  at  fifty -five,  Salk  serves 
as  academic  director  of  the  scien- 
tists. He  operates  his  own  labora- 
tory, which  is  working  on  problems 
of  autoallergic  diseases,  which  in- 
clude rheumatoid  arthritis  and 
multiple  sclerosis.  His  wife  says, 
"Jonas  hasn't  had  a  vacation  in 
years,  but  sometimes  he  takes  time 
off  to  go  to  the  beach  or  to  take  a 
weekend  trip  to  the  mountains 
with  his  family."  Full  of  energy, 
Salk  refuses  to  wait  for  elevators  at 
the  institute  and  climbs  the  stairs, 
two  steps  at  a  time. 

His  staff  consists  of  160  fellow 
scientists  he  has  assembled  at  his 
La  Jolla  laboratory.  The  scientists 
occupy  private  dens  separate  from 
the  laboratories  and  away  from  gen- 
eral traffic.  Thirty-six  scientists 
work  in  towers  with  offsets  that 
give  each  man  a  view  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Here  they  are  now  probing 
the  dread  mysteries  of  other  dis- 
eases in  the  same  careful  manner 
that  characterized  Salk's  polio  re- 
search and  that  brought  such  bene- 
fit to  mankind.  ■  ■ 
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Wait  fajL  TThihULA.  (bay. 


By  Irma  Hegel 


A  little  girl  learns  about  mothers 


IT  WAS  something  they  shouldn't 
have  done — Bill  Milner  knew 
that.  All  right  for  them  to  adopt  a 
child.  Vicki  and  he  had  been  mar- 
ried ten  years  without  having  a  son 
or  daughter  of  their  own.  But  Vicki 
didn't  have  to  choose  Debbie  Trea- 
don. 

The  nine-year-old  girl  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Vicki  and  he  were 
Protestant,  long-time  members  of 
the  Fairbrook  Community  Church. 
Debbie  was  crippled  with  both  thin 
legs  in  heavy  braces.  What  was 
most  important  of  all,  they  couldn't 
really  adopt  the  little  girl  at  all. 
Mrs.  Nuenschwander,  the  matron 
of  the  Center,  had  made  that  very 
plain. 

"Debbie  has  a  mother.  A  child 
with  one  living  parent  cannot  be 
adopted.    I'm    hoping    though    you 
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will  consent  to  be  foster  parents, 
accepting  the  small  stipend  the 
state  will  pay  for  Debbie's  support. 
The  Center  is  so  crowded.  The 
child,  in  her  condition,  needs  more 
individual  attention." 

"No!"  Bill  had  thundered. 

Vicki  had  promptly  dissolved  in 
tears.  "Oh,  Bill,  I  want  Debbie  on 
any  terms.  We  can  bank  the  state 
support  for  her." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  ask- 
ing," Bill  had  argued.  "Anytime, 
any  day,  just  when  we  are  the  most 
attached  to  Debbie,  her  mother  will 
take  her  away." 

"But,  Bill,  Debbie  needs  our  love 
now.  That's  all  that  counts." 

He  had  consented  reluctantly. 
Vicki  had  never  asked  anything 
from  him  before.  She  had  worked  as 
a  nurse  the  whole  time  he'd  served 


in  the  Army.  She'd  kept  on  working 
while  he  returned  to  State  Univer- 
sity for  his  master's  degree.  A  tall 
woman,  Vicki,  with  her  dark  hair 
piled  atop  her  head,  her  shoulders 
broad,  her  hands  strong  and  large — 
not  the  sort  of  woman  you'd  think 
would  be  attracted  to  a  crippled 
child. 

Early  in  March,  they  had  brought 
Debbie  from  the  Center.  Snow  lay 
piled  on  the  curbs  of  the  streets 
and  on  the  roofs  of  passing  houses. 
"Isn't  snow  beautiful?"  Debbie  had 
asked. 

A  funny  kid,  looking  as  if  all  the 
bones  in  her  emaciated  body  were 


connected  by  a  loose  string.  She 
had  red  stringy  hair  like  a  Raggedy 
Ann  doll.  Green  eyes,  a  large  mouth 
with  far-apart  teeth.  Somehow  her 
lack  of  any  beauty  at  all  called 
for  a  fierce  feeling  of  wanting  to  pro- 
tect her. 

One  week  in  their  house  on  Ed- 
gerton  road  and  it  was  like  she'd 
always  been  there.  Her  wheelchair 
rolled  at  a  lively  clip  to  meet  him 
at  the  door  each  night.  Expectancy 
was  in  the  green  eyes  as  he  pulled 
a  bag  of  gumdrops  or  a  book  from 
his  pockets.  Once  it  was  a  box  of 
playdough  from  the  dime  store. 
"Now,    see  what  you  can  do  with 
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this,  Princess." 

That  night  Debbie  was  engrossed 
in  her  play  dough  while  Vicki  and 
he  were  going  over  their  yearly  in- 
come tax  return.  "What  are  you 
making,  darling?"  Vicki  called. 

The  child  obligingly  pushed  her 
wheelchair  to  their  table.  In  her 
claw-like  hand  she  held  a  perfectly 
constructed  eagle  with  its  wings 
outspread. 

Bill  gasped.  "You  didn't  use  a 
form.  You  did  this  on  your  own." 

Vicki  took  the  perfectly  modeled 
eagle  in  her  hand.  "Were  you  ever 
trained  in  this  modeling  craft?" 

"Sister  Agatha  has  a  ceramics 
class.  I  love  it."  Debbie  laughed. 
"I'm  glad  my  hands  can  do  what  my 
feet  won't." 

IN  THEIR  bedroom  later,  Bill 
said  savagely,  "Debbie's  a  gifted 
child.  She's  going  to  walk.  Some 
doctor  somewhere  is  going  to 
straighten  those  legs  of  hers.  I'll 
see  to  that." 

"Bill,  they've  tried,"  Vicki  an- 
swered. 

"Not  hard  enough.  We  have  a 
new  bone  specialist  in  town — Dr. 
Stackhouse.  You  phone  for  an  ap- 
pointment tomorrow."  He  paused, 
scowling.  "I  suppose  we'll  need  her 
permission  for  any  treatment  or 
surgery." 

Vicki  nodded.  "Debbie  writes  her 
mother  every  week — such  sweet  let- 
ters, too.  Never  an  answer,  a  postal 
card,  nothing." 

Bill  reddened  angrily.  "I  keep  for- 
getting. No  matter  what  we  do  or 
how  much  we  love  her,  Debbie  be- 
longs to  her,  doesn't  she?" 


"You  have  it  all  wrong,"  Vicki 
pointed  out.  "Love  is  never  ours. 
It  doesn't  belong  to  us.  We  belong 
to  it.  We  learn  about  love  only  by 
loving.  The  more  we  love;  the  more 
we  learn.  Sometimes  I  think  the  re- 
generation of  the  whole  race  de- 
pends on  our  determination  to 
serve  love,  sacrifice  ourselves  to  it, 
and  not  be  afraid  wherever  it  may 
lead." 

Bill  remembered  Vicki  had  al- 
ways loved  like  this,  never  asking, 
never  envious.  What  had  been  her 
reward?  No  child  of  her  own,  a 
teacher-husband  whose  salary  was 
considerably  less  than  an  unedu- 
cated day  laborer,  a  simple  home, 
another  woman's  child  who  required 
incessant  care.  Yet  she  could  go  on 
loving  and  finding  increased  hap- 
piness. 

April  came,  magically  new  and 
green.  After  innumerable  tests  and 
x-rays,  Dr.  Stackhouse  proposed 
surgery  for  Debbie.  Something  in 
her  spine.  He  could  not  promise  a 
cure,  but  help.  They  were  to  get 
Mrs.  Treadon's  permission  for  the 
surgery  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Will  you  go  through  surgery 
again,  darling?"  Vicki  asked  Deb- 
bie. 

Debbie  nodded  her  bright  red 
head,  the  stringy  hair  cut  now  and 
much  neater.  "If  you  say  so,  Aunt 
Vicki.  Not  before  Mother's  Day 
though.  I'm  making  something  in 
ceramics.  It  will  be  finished  May 
10." 

Probably  for  that  no -account 
mother  of  yours,  Bill  thought  irrit- 
ably. He  recalled  what  Vicki  had 
said    about    love.    "Dr.    Stackhouse 
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has  you  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
May,"  he  said  gently.  "Mother's 
Day  will  be  past  then.  Suppose  I 
write  your  mother  this  time,  Prin- 
cess, and  explain  the  details." 

The  woman  lived  in  Burlingham, 
not  thirty  miles  from  Fairbrook. 
She  could  have  visited  on  a  week- 
end, a  Sunday.  Certainly  she  could 
have  answered  the  child's  letters. 
He  wrote  his  letter  and  they  wait- 
ed. He'd  go  to  the  law  if  he  had  to, 
he  told  himself. 


EARLY  that   May   afternoon   he 
returned    from    school    to    see 


Vicki  on  the  porch,  a  stout,  bleach- 
haired  woman  in  a  chair  beside  her. 
"Bill,"  said  Vicki  as  he  ascended 
the  steps.  "This  is  Mrs.  Treadon." 

"Pleased  to  meetcha,  I'm  sure," 
came  the  brassy  voice  from  the 
over-rouged  lips.  The  hard  blue 
eyes  bored  into  her.  "I  was  jest  tel- 
lin'  your  wife  here  that  the  Welfare 
crowd  ain't  goin'  to  swing  the  cost 
of  no  operation  for  the  kid  on  me. 
I  marched  myself  over  to  them  to- 
day and  signed  her  over  to  them. 
That's  what  I  did." 

Bill's  stomach  heaved,  making 
him  feel  sick.  "They  agreed?"  he 
asked. 
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"They  hadda.  Lissen,  Mr.  Mil- 
ner,  that  kid  was  born  sick  and  her 
artist -father  walked  out  on  us.  A 
bum  was  all  he  was.  Me'n  the  kid 
alone."  She  dabbed  at  her  mas- 
caraed  eyes  although  no  tears  were 
in  them.  "So  I  hadda  work  and  let 
Welfare  take  care  o  'her.  Now  I  got 
this  chance  to  marry  a  real  guy. 
Chuck  is  takin'  me  clear  across 
the  country  but  he  don't  want  the 
kid.  Why  should  he?" 

Bill  saw  the  white  Crippled 
Children's  Schoolbus  stop  before 
their  house.  Debbie  alighted  from 
it  on  her  crutches.  A  bulky, wrap- 
ped package  was  balanced  in  her 
fragile  hands.  Bill  ran  to  take  the 
package  and  help  her  up  the  walk. 
"Your  mother's  here,    Princess." 

"Mama!"  Debbie  hobbled  faster 
on  her  crutches.  "Wait  till  you  see 
what  I  made  at  school." 

The  fat  woman  had  risen  from 
her  chair.  She  forced  a  smile.  "I 
ain't  got  time,  Kid.  Look — you 
might  as  well  get  it  straight — don't 
write  me  no  more  'cause  I'm  going 
away  and  I'm  not  coming  back. 
You'll  be  O.K.  You've  got  real  nice 
folks  looking  after  you,  and  Welfare 
besides.  Be  good  now."  She  plodded 
down  the  steps  and  out  of  their 
lives. 

Debbie  teetered  on  her  crutches, 
looking  after  her.  "Goodbye,  Ma- 
ma," she  called. 

"What  did  you  make  at  school, 
darling?"  Vicki  asked,  breaking 
the  dreadful  silence. 

Debbie  turned  like  a  sleeper 
awakening  from  a  dream.  "Open 
the  package,  Uncle  Bill." 

Eyes     blinded    with    tears,     Bill 


pushed  aside  the  wrappings  from 
a  ceramic  statue  of  Mary  with  the 
Babe  in  her  arms.  Mary's  figure 
was  Vicki's  figure,  strong  and  capa- 
ble. Mary's  face  was  Vicki's  face, 
loving  and  compassionate.  Mir- 
aculously, perfectly,  Debbie  had 
caught  Vicki's  likeness  in  clay. 

"For  you  for  Mother's  Day,"  Deb- 
bie told  Vicki.  "You'll  have  to  give 
it  back  to  the  school  for  a  week. 
That's  'cause  Sister  Agatha  is  go- 
ing to  exhibit  it  in  the  Junior 
Achievements  Fair." 

"Darling,  it's  beautiful!"  Vicki 
cried,  hugging  Debbie  to  her.  She 
looked  at  Bill.  "No  wonder  it  is  to 
be  exhibited — oh,  Bill  I  think  we 
have  a  genuine  sculptress  in  the 
family." 

Did  Vicki  see  the  resemblance? 
he  wondered.  Those  small  fingers 
had  fashioned  her  in  clay  and 
called  her  "Mary,  Mother  of  Love." 
Love  did  that.  Maybe,  the  end  of 
this  month,  a  surgeon's  loving  fin- 
gers would  work  another  miracle.  To 
wait  again,  to  hope,  to  pray.  Some- 
times I  think  the  regeneration  of 
the  whole  race  depends  on  our  de- 
termination to  serve,  love,  sacri- 
fice ourselves  to  it,  and  not  be 
afraid  wherever  it  may  lead.  Vicki 
had  said  that. 

Bill  knew  he  wasn't  afraid  to 
love  anymore.  He  lifted  Debbie  in 
his  arms  and  let  her  crutches  drop. 
"Let's  go  in  and  find  the  best  place 
for  Mommy's  Mother's  Day  gift, 
Princess."  Debbie's  thin  arms 
tightened  almost  chokingly  around 
his  neck.  Over  the  red  head,  Bill 
smiled  at  Vicki  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  her.  ■  ■ 
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Are  You  Fit  To  Be  Tied? 


By  Gene  D.  Landry 


IT  WAS  a  deeply  distressed 
mother  of  a  bride  who  first  put 
the  thought  in  my  mind.  On  the 
day  of  which  I  speak  she  had  called 
my  office  and  informed  me  that  her 
daughter  wished  to  cancel  her  res- 
ervation for  the  use  of  the  chapel 
for  her  wedding.  When  I  inquired 
if  something  was  wrong,  she  re- 
plied, "the  groom  now  feels  he  is 
not  ready."  "You  can  imagine  how 
we  feel,"  she  added,  "we  are  fit  to 
be  tied."  And  so  an  apt  expression 
in  a  time  of  great  disappointment 
becomes  a  probing  question  for 
others  who  are  contemplating  mar- 
riage: Are  You  Fit  To  Be  Tied? 

I  could  have  replied  that  I  know 
precisely  how  she  feels — for  this  is 
the  Navy  Chapel  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  what  "The  Little  Church 
Around  The  Corner"  in  New  York 


City  is  to  the  theatrical  communi- 
ty, so  the  Navy  Chapel  is  to  the 
military  community  in  D.C. — for 
that  phone  call  was  one  of  others 
we  have  received  from  brides  and 
grooms  who,  on  second  thought, 
have  canceled  their  wedding  plans. 

For  those  who  work  in  the  field  of 
marriage  and  the  family  this  cir- 
cumstance of  a  bride  and  groom  in- 
evitably raises  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions regarding  preparation  for  mar- 
riage. The  burden  of  this  article  is 
to  lay  stress  on  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  adequate  premarital  counsel- 
ing procedures — procedures  which 
would  insure  insofar  as  possible 
that  a  thoroughgoing  review  of  the 
meaning  of  the  commitment  into 
which  the  couple  is  to  enter  is 
made  clear. 

The    necessity   for   this    is    made 
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clearer  to  me  with  each  couple  who 
come  to  the  Navy  Chapel  to  tie  the 
knot.  Most  have  neither  inclina- 
tion nor  desire  to  spend  anytime  on 
the  philosophy  of  marriage,  but 
they  do  want  to  spend  time  on  the 
pragmatics:  Where  do  the  flowers 
go  and  how  many  do  we  need?  How 
can  the  groom's  father  be  seated 
since  he  is  an  invalid  and  can  my 
sister  be  the  flower  girl?  Few  want 
to  spend  any  time  on  the.  philoso- 
phy of  marriage  but  most  want  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  necessary 
on  the  mechanics  of  the  ceremony. 

At  the  Navy  Chapel  we  have 
tried  to  be  realistic  about  the  frame 
of  mind  which  exists  at  the  time 
of  marriage.  We  acknowledge  that 
in  many  cases  the  bride  is  the  only 
daughter  of  faithful  and  devoted 
parents  and  as  such  they  assert 
their  preferences  in  regard  to  her 
wedding.  In  addition  we  acknow- 
ledge that  in  the  present-day  cul- 
ture of  youth,  commitments  and 
relationships  have  long  been  in  ef- 
fect before  the  couple  comes  to  the 
chapel.  And  finally  we  have  assur- 
ed each  bride  that  this  is  her  day, 
that  it  is  her  wedding  and  because 
of  this  she  should  be  encouraged  to 
express  her  preferences. 

In  connection  with  the  first  frame 
of  mind,  I  have  found  that  parents 
do  not  always  express  their  daugh- 
ter's preferences.  As  for  the  second 
we  have  discovered  that  although 
a  couple  have  been  together  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  although 
they  have  discussed  many  of  the 
issues  related  to  marriage,  they 
need  to  face  a  third  objective  opin- 
ion. And  finally,  though  brides  are 
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assured  that  this  is  "their  day," 
very  few  of  them  have  any  idea 
what  a  service  of  worship  for  Chris- 
tian marriage  is  all  about  nor  what 
should  go  into  it. 

What  should  be  the  common  in- 
terests of  brides  and  grooms  con- 
templating marriage?  What  are  the 
areas  where  there  should  be  mutual 
concern,  and  what  common  basis 
ought  to  be  understood  prior  to 
marriage.  There  are  at  least  five. 

Management  of  Finances 

In  the  first  place  a  couple  con- 
templating marriage  should  give 
serious  and  sober  thought  to  the 
management  of  finances.  A  thor- 
ough-going review  of  existing  in- 
surance policies  available  and  a 
resolution  of  any  problems  relative 
to  checking  account  or  savings  ac- 
count procedures.  The  question  of 
who  will  serve  the  marriage  as 
treasurer  should  be  answered,  and 
the  decision  as  to  which  bank  the 
money  will  be  saved  in,  is  also  im- 
portant. Discussion  relative  to  a 
budget — its  formulation  and  main- 
tenance is  essential.  And  a  planned 
program  of  savings — including  in 
the  long  view,  a  consideration  of 
stocks  and  bonds — may  be  part 
of  this  area  of  discussion. 

In -Laws. 

Secondly,  couples  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  place 
and  relationship  of  those  well 
meaning  people  who  very  often 
cause  tension  for  a  couple  once  they 
are  wedded.  The  decision  about 
spending  holidays  at  home  or  with 
the  folks,  or  whether  or  not  Uncle 


John  or  Aunt  Susie  should  be  en- 
couraged to  spend  more  time  with 
the  newlyweds  simply  because  they 
have  known  the  kids  all  their  lives, 
they  have  watched  them  grow  up, 
etc.,  needs  to  be  clarified. 

Sexual  Harmony 

This  is  the  third  area  in  which 
there  should  be  mutual  concern. 
"To  do  what  comes  naturally"  is 
something  which  may  be  said  of  the 
lower  animals.  When  we  speak  of 
this  intimate  relationship  in  mar- 
riage we  are  speaking  of  the  union 
of  two  souls.  Some  might  see  this 
as  strictly  a  matter  of  vocabulary. 
Not  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  reality 
and  the  vocabulary  points  to  a 
reality  which  needs  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  principals. 

Religion  in  the  Home 

Here  is  where  I  have  found  the 
greatest  confusion  and  the  most 
shallowness.  Belief  is  very  vague. 
Loyalty  to  the  church  is  uncertain. 
There  might  have  been  a  regular 
attendance  earlier  in  life  but  since 
high-school  days  it  has  not  been 
kept  alive.  God  is  seen  as  an  "ob- 
long blur"  and  the  meaning  of 
Christ  in  one's  life  is  more  often  a 
repetition  of  Sunday  school  rituals 
than  an  expression  of  commitment 
to  the  Lord  as  the  Christ.  A  com- 
mon religious  base  is  one  of  the  ab- 
solute essentials.  We  may  bypass 
some  others  but  religion  is  one  area 
which  should  be  upheld  in  a  pre- 
marital program.  While  we  at  the 
Navy  Chapel  do  not  prescribe  a 
sectarian  view,  nor  do  we  insist 
that  a  couple  should  respond  to  one 


denominational  persuasion  or  an- 
other, we  have  upheld  the  values  of 
religion  in  life  recognizing  that  in 
the  common  pursuits  of  marriage, 
a  couple  will  find  that,  properly 
understood,  families  that  pray  to- 
gether do  stay  together. 

Liberty  and  Freedom 

This  is  the  last  of  the  essential 
areas  for  review  in  a  pre-marital 
counseling  program.  Failure  to  gain 
a  common  agreement  at  this  point 
could  result  in  a  serious  threat  to 
the  stability  of  the  marriage.  One 
couple  I  recall  came  to  my  office 
seeking  assistance  in  the  resolution 
of  their  problem  and  explained 
that  the  wife — now  a  well -formed, 
well-nourished,  white  American  fe- 
male, age  25 — was  continuing  to 
correspond  with  a  pen  pal  over- 
seas whom  she  met  via  the  mails 
when  she  was  a  developing,  imma- 
ture, recently  weaned,  white  Amer- 
ican female,  age  12.  She  saw  no 
problem  in  this,  but  her  husband 
threatened  to  leave  home  as  a  re- 
sult. This  condition  points  out  the 
need  for  a  common  philosophy  re- 
garding liberty  and  freedom  in  the 
marriage  estate.  Such  questions 
related  to  dinner  and  dancing  when 
hubby  is  afloat  or  overseas  or  on 
temporary  additional  duty  some- 
where out  of  the  area.  Or,  when  and 
under  what  conditions  may  a  bride 
accept  the  invitation  to  join  with 
an  officeworker  for  coffee  or  lunch. 
In  our  kind  of  world  where  ano- 
nymity may  be  accomplished  with- 
in a  matter  of  twenty  minutes,  it  is 
among  the  essential  conditions  to 
a    happy    marriage    that    a    couple 
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identify,  define,  and  establish  the 
limits  of  their  acceptance  of  a  phil- 
osophy of  liberty  and  freedom  in 
the  marriage  estate. 

The  Programing  Itself 

So  much  for  the  undergirding 
philosophy.  Let  me  now  direct  my- 
self to  the  pragmatics,  to  the  pro- 
graming itself.  In  recognition  of  the 
above  and  out  of  a  sincere  desire  to 
serve  those  who  come  seeking  the 
use  of  the  Navy  Chapel  and  chap- 
lain for  their  wedding,  the  following 
steps  are  taken. 

First,  the  initial  interview.  In 
this  interview  the  above  philosophy 
is  explained  and  outlined.  Empha- 
sis is  given  on  the  need  for  the 
chaplain  to  have  an  assurance  that 
the  relationship  of  this  couple  is 
based  on  a  uniqueness  which  does 
not  exist  elsewhere,  that  in  each 
other  this  bride  or  groom  sees  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  duplicated. 
Supposing  the  girl's  name  is  Mar- 
tha and  the  boy's  John,  the  chap- 
lain seeks  for  the  assurance  that 
what  Martha  wants  to  marry  is 
John-ness,  and  conversely,  what 
John  wants  to  marry  is  Martha- 
ness.  This  uniqueness  sets  the 
stage  for  the  dialogue  which  en- 
sues. 

At  this  time  explanation  is  made 
concerning  the  procedures,  and 
contents  of  the  pre-marital  pro- 
gram. In  this  we  explain  the  use 
of  some  unsophisticated  devices 
which  assist  us  to  gain  a  personal- 
ity profile  on  the  couple,  an  inven- 
tory of  their  common  interests,  hab- 
its, and  ideas,  an  analysis  of  their 
role    expectations,    and    an    inven- 


tory of  their  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy and  biology.  Coupled  with  this 
is  an  explanation  of  the  needs  for 
growth  in  marriage  and  a  library  of 
books  is  made  available  with  cer- 
tain assigned  readings.  Ideal  Mar- 
riage: Its  Physiology  and  Technique 
by  Van  deVelde  has  given  us  in- 
valuable service  at  this  point. 

The  second  session  is  devoted  to 
two-and-a-half  hours  of  taking  in- 
ventories and  tests  related  to  the 
above.  These  very  unsophisticated 
devices  may  be  administered  by 
the  yeoman  or  others  on  the  chapel 
staff.  On  their  return  to  the  chap- 
lain, they  are  scored,  norms  assign- 
ed, and  tentative  conclusions 
drawn. 

The  third  session  is  devoted  to 
the  bride  and/or  groom.  In  this  ses- 
sion there  is  a  review  of  the  tests, 
laying  emphasis  at  those  points 
where  specific  help  was  requested. 
Additional  dialogue  is  encouraged 
in  which  the  authentic  self  of  the 
person  may  be  disclosed  and  a  bond 
of  communion  between  chaplain 
and  couple  be  developed.  This  is 
a  crucial  part  of  the  entire  program. 
I  have  found  that  couples,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
have  spoken  frankly,  forthrightly, 
and  honestly  about  their  inner  feel- 
ings. 

The  fourth  session  is  devoted  to 
the  service  of  worship  itself.  All 
along  we  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  the  wedding  ceremony  to  take 
into  account  by  the  phrases  that 
we  use  and  the  things  that  we  do, 
all  that  has  transpired  between 
the  couple  since  first  they  met,  and 
the    chaplain    as    clergyman    since 
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first  he  entered  into  their  lives. 
Some  couples  have  found  the  tra- 
ditional phraseology  of  the  vows  to 
be  too  legalistic;  so  they  have  writ- 
ten their  own  and  presented  them 
for  approval.  Others  have  wanted 
to  incorporate  poetry  or  literature 
which  has  come  to  mean  something 
to  them.  And  lately,  there  has  been 
an  increased  interest  to  translate 
some  social  awareness  into  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  marriage  as  an  in- 
stitution in  society. 

The  rehearsal  is  regarded  as  the 
fifth  session,  and  after  a  period  of 
prayer  and  explanation  to  the  wed- 
ding party  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  use  of  this  chapel  and  the  part 
they  are  to  play  in  publicly  vali- 
dating the  vows  of  the  couple,  we 
proceed  with  the  rehearsal,  always 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  commit- 
ment at  this  time  is  no  less  sincere 
and  of  no  greater  depth  than  what 
will  take  place  at  the  time  of  the 
actual  wedding;  therefore  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  serious,  not  somber; 
dignified,  not  contrived,  setting 
and  attitude  be  maintained. 

The  wedding  itself  is  the  climax 
of  this  entire  experience.  From  the 
very  outset  with  its  ascription  of 
praise  to  God,  to  the  benediction 
on  the  couple,  there  are  bits  and 
fragments  and  references  and  allu- 
sions to  all  that  has  transpired. 
And  when  the  recessional  sounds 
and  the  couple  leaves  the  chapel, 
they  take  a  piece  of  the  social  fu- 
ture into  their  hands  and  at  the 
same  time  take  the  continued  love 
and  concern  of  the  church.  They 
are  assured  explicitly  that  at  any 
time    there    are   joys    to    share,    or 


frustrations  to  overcome,  or  threats 
to  resolve — that  the  couple  return 
to  the  church,  the  place  where  the 
commitment  was  made,  and  there 
with  the  resources  implied  by  all 
that  has  gone  into  the  pre-marital 
program,  work  to  resolve  the  diffi- 
culties. 

In  my  file  are  two  very  courageous 
letters — both  from  brides  who  de- 
cided to  postpone  the  marriage  af- 
ter they  had  initial  exposure  to 
this  pre-marital  program.  They 
said  they  wanted  to  wait  until  they 
had  enough  time  to  deal  with  the 
deeper  issues. 

But  in  my  files  also  are  testimon- 
ies of  scores  and  scores  of  brides 
who  have  passed  through  the  chap- 
el, into  whose  life  the  chaplain 
has  entered,  and  by  whose  marriage 
the  social  fabric  has  been  strength- 
ened. These  justify  the  program, 
and  these  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
poet  who  wrote:  "Come  along,  grow 
old  with  me,  the  best  is  yet  to  be." 


THE  GUIDING  ARM 
He  knows  each  cloud 
And  tempest, 
Each  lonely  path 
And  dim. 
His  peace  is  ours 
Through  any  storm 
If  we  walk  close 
To  him. 

— Viola  Jacobson  Berg 

PHOTO  CREDITS 
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GOD  AT  WORK 


During  the  campaign,  seats  of  honor  were'  given  to  special  people — not  the 
country's  VIPs,  but  humble,  active  workers  for  Christ.  Here  a  young  man  who 
brought  60  of  his  school  friends  to  the  crusade  is  seated  next  to  the  evangelist 
and  has  a  chance  to  chat  with  him. 


BY  FAR  the  most  thrilling  news 
from  Indonesia  is  the  fruitful 
evangelistic  work  which  is  sweep- 
ing many  of  its  islands.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  300-year- 
old  Protestant  church  in  Indonesia 
has  there  been  such  a  big  chal- 
lenge to  evangelize  the  country  as 
today. 


By  Paul  Purukan 


God's  measureless  love  for  man 
is  being  manifested  now  by  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  many, 
many  hearts. 

An  illustration  is  seen  in  Tilly, 
a  19-year-old  girl  who  was  one  of 
the  2,743  persons  who  made  deci- 
sions for  Christ  in  the  Jakarta  cru- 
sade. She  said:  "Oh,  how  wonderful 
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IN  INDONESIA 


In  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  people  usually  gather  to  watch  sporting  events, 
more  than  6,000  Jakartans  and  other  Indonesians  gathered  every  night  to  hear 
the  gospel  preached  by  the  American  evangelist,  John  Haggai. 


A  spiritual  reawakening  in  Indonesia 


to  be  forgiven  by  the  Lord.  Since 
the  day  I  gave  my  heart  to  him, 
my  life  has  been  completely  chang- 
ed." 

Two  days  after  conversion,  Tilly 
made  another  great  decision;  to 
dedicate  her  life  to  work  for  the 
Lord.  She  is  now  making  arrange- 
ments to  attend  the  Institut  Indjil 


Indonesia  (Bible  Institute  in  East 
Java). 

This  is  just  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  massive  evangelistic  cru- 
sade held  in  Jakarta  last  October. 
Out  of  the  65,000  people  who  at- 
tended the  ten-day  crusade,  2,743 
Indonesians  from  every  walk  of  life 
committed    their    lives    to    Christ. 
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One  of  the  highlights  of  the  crusade 
was  the  special  music.  Here  a  group 
called  "The  Disciples"  from  Los  Angeles 
sing.  Their  music  was  contemporary 
in  sound  and  style  and  most  effective. 

About  6,500  people  attended  each 
night.  Dr.  John  Edmund  Haggai, 
founder  of  Evangelism  Internation- 
al, with  headquarters  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  was  the  leader  of  the 
three-week  evangelistic  mission. 

The  idea  to  launch  this  united 
evangelistic  witness  grew  out  of  a 
seminar  on  evangelism  held  in  Tre- 
tes,    East   Java,   March   last   year. 


At  that  time  Dr.  Haggai  told  the 
more  than  183  Indonesian  ministers 
and  evangelists:  "Shame  on  us 
that  we  have  not  fulfilled  our  obli- 
gation to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  In  other  parts  of  Asia  the 
doors  are  closed  tightly;  but  in  In- 
donesia the  door  is  open;  and  let  us 
do  our  best  to  reach  the  millions 
here." 

The  opportunity  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  Indonesia  is  indeed  tre- 
mendous. Out  of  the  110  million 
people  in  this  25 -year-old  repub- 
lic, about  100  million  are  Moslems. 
This  fact  makes  Indonesia  the  larg- 
est Moslem  country  in  the  world. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  cru- 
sade was  the  bringing  together  of 
one  thousand  Christians  from  dif- 
ferent denominations  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  crusade  (Anglicans, 
Assemblies  of  God,  Baptists, 
Church  of  Christ,  Church  of  God, 
Methodists,  Pentecostals,  Presby- 
terians, Reformed  Church  and  a 
dozen  smaller  denominations). 

Another  feature  was  the  banding 
together  of  a  number  of  Protestant 
laymen.  They  became  the  crusade 
committee  and  helped  in  all  sorts 
of  activities  without  getting  paid. 
One  of  the  most  effective  things 
they  did  was  to  distribute  gospel 
tracts:  600,000  were  printed  and 
about  12,000  distributed  every  day. 
Not  less  than  200,000  invitations 
were  distributed  in  door-to-door 
visitations.  And  the  crowds  came! 

Hundreds  of  Moslems  were  at- 
tracted to  the  crusade  and  this 
was  an  achievement;  a  dozen  of 
them  were  converted  and  this  was 
phenomenal. 
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Hundreds  of  people  living  outside  Jakarta  rode  to  the  crusade  in  buses  and 
trucks.  Many  of  them  traveled  for  two  days,  coming  from  as  far  as  East  Java — 
always  with  great  anticipation  of  the  spiritual  blessing. 


Influenced  by  a  powerful  message  and  pricked  by  the  inworking  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  many  bowed  their  heads  and  prayed.  Sinners  made  decisions  to  repent 
and  Christians  rededicated  their  lives. 


And  this  curious  thing  happened 
— no  doubt  it  was  of  the  devil. 
About  a  month  before  the  scheduled 
opening  of  the  crusade,  the  Council 
of  Churches  in  Indonesia  notified 
the  committee  it  could  not  support 
the  crusade  since  it  might  incite 
opposition  from  the  Moslems.  The 
influence  of  the  Council's  rejection 
was  far-reaching.  Many  ministers 
serving  on  the  crusade  committee 
concluded  that  the  Council  was 
right.  Even  the  crusade  chairman 
agreed  and  at  a  committee  session 
urged  that  the  crusade  be  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

It  is  a  pity  that  they  forgot  the 
constitution  of  the  republic  which 
guarantees  freedom  of  religion  and 
freedom  of  expression.  It  is  too  bad 
they  overlooked  the  statement  of 
President  Suharto  himself  who  had 
no  objection  to  the  Christian  meet- 
ing. And,  most  of  all,  they  forgot 
the  promise  of  our  Lord:  "Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world." 

One  devout  and  brilliant  mem- 
ber of  the  crusade  committee  was 
brave  enough  to  attack  the  capitu- 
lating church  leaders,  and  as  an- 
other crusade  official  testified: 
"He  shook  off  their  lethargy,  their 
fear,  their  spiritual  softness,  and 
even  their  deadness." 

The  effect  was  tremendous.  There 
was  a  spiritual  reawakening  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  crusade 
would  open  on  the  date  scheduled. 
Only  the  site  was  changed.  Instead 
of  meeting  in  the  Senayan  stadium, 
a  huge  Russian-built  structure 
with  a  100,000  seating  capacity; 
they    would    now    meet    in    city's 


The  children  joined  in  the  choruses  of 
praise.  Those  who  could  not  sing  clapped 
their  hands;  some  even  jumped  and 
danced. 


sports  hall — the  Istana  Olah  Raga. 
It  was  better,  especially  for  the 
music.  Critics  admitted  there  was 
no  music  to  match  the  lively,  joy- 
ful singing  of  the  crusading  audi- 
ence. 

An  AP  reporter  said  to  me:  "For 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  seen 
a  blind  man  singing." 

Following  the  singing  each  night 
came  the  message  of  the  evangelist. 
It  thundered  loud  and  clear  and 
convincing  over  the  hall.  There 
were  more  people  than  even  the 
crusade  officials  believed  wanted 
to  hear  the  American  evangelist. 
Dr.  Haggai  delivered  his  forthright 
and  gripping  messages  with  strong 
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affirmative  statements  on  Christ's 
redemptive  work. 

Brown  -  skinned  Indonesians, 
2,743  of  them,  made  decisions  for 
Christ.  Another  5,000  enrolled  in 
the  Bible  course,  given  freely  by 
a  school  run  by  the  Navigators.  It 
can  be  truly  said  there  has  never 
been  such  a  spiritual  force  in  this 
city. 

One  leader,  Captain  Soleiman, 
said:  "The  success  of  this  crusade 
cannot  be  measured  alone  in  terms 
of  numerical   results.   The  lives   of 


As  the  crusade  closed,  Dr.  Haggai 
slowly  made  his  way  among  the  crowd, 
shaking  hands  and  signing  autographs. 


Much  of  the  success  of  the  crusade  may  be  attributed  to  Christian  laymen  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Jakarta  who  volunteered  for  all  kinds  of  work — from 
distributing  invitations  to  counseling  in  the  field. 
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many  more  people  who  did  not  come 
forward  have  experienced  a  deep 
transformation." 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  crusade 
a  Presbyterian  minister  saw  the 
people  filling  his  church.  He  com- 
mented: "I  thought  it  was  Christ- 
mas day.  Only  on  that  special  day 
is  my  church  filled  to  capacity." 

Pastor  Tan  Joy  Fa  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  summarized:  "I  am 
grateful  the  crusade  came  our  way. 
I  especially  prayed  for  it." 

Pastor  Mike  Kwee  of  the  Calvary 
Baptist  Church  commented:  "What 
a  thrill  it  was  to  see  so  many  Chris- 
tians working  hard  and  harmoni- 
ously for  the  success  of  the  crusade. 
I  wish  this  spirit  would  continue." 

After  the  glorious  results  of  the 
Jakarta  crusade,  the  campaign  re- 
peated itself  when  the  city  of  Ban- 
dung in  West  Java  was  visited  by 
the  American  evangelist.  Thou- 
sands of  people  nightly  packed  the . 
local  high-school  auditorium. 

The  highlight  of  Dr.  John  Hag- 
gai's  evangelistic  ministry  in  Java 
was  the  crusade  held  in  the  city  of 
Surabaya,  capital  of  East  Java.  It 
attracted  audiences  estimated  at 
more  than  10,000  for  each  service. 
Operation  Andrew  was  success- 
fully launched,  and  laymen  report- 
ed bringing  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  friends  each. 
Prayer  meetings  were  held  in  al- 
most all  the  churches.  No  wonder 
a  great  miracle  took  place  in  that 
city.  A  total  of  1,200  people  made 
decisions  for  Christ  during  the 
three-day  crusade. 

God  is  indeed  at  work  in  Indone- 
sia today!  ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

May 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Acts  . .' 4:23-31 

2 Acts  6:8-11;  7:1-2,  51-60 

A  Life  of  Love 

3  Sunday 2  Samuel 9:1-13 

4 Luke 10:25-37 

5 John 13:1-17 

6 Romans 12:9-21 

7 1  Corinthians  . .  13:1-13 

8 Galatians 6:1-10 

9 1  John 3:13-24 

Life  Through  the  Holy  Spirit 

10  Sunday Joel 2:21-32 

11 John 14:16-27 

12 John.  ...15:26  to  16:15 

13 Acts 1:1-14 

14 Acts 2:1-12 

15 Acts 2:29-41 

16 Galatians 5:18-26 

Life  For  All  Men 

17  Sunday Isaiah 49:5-13 

18 Acts 10:30-48 

19 Acts  . .  13:1-4;  14:21-27 

20 Acts 16:6-15 

21 Acts 16:16-34 

22 Romans 10:1-13 

23 Ephesians 3:1-13 

A  Transformed  Life 

24  Sunday Genesis 32:24-30 

25 . .  .Jeremiah 18:1-6 

26 Jeremiah 31:27-34 

27 John 1:29-42 

28 John  3:1-16 

29 Acts 9:1-22 

30 2  Corinthians  3:17  to  4:6 

A  Satisfying  Life 
31  Sunday Psalm 147:1-11* 

*  This  Psalm  is  numbered  one  less  in  some  Bibles. 
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Back 

to 

Earth 


By  Robert  R.  Covington 


Chaplain  Robert  Covington 


EVEN  now  the  excitement  about 
the  trip  to  the  moon  is  ebbing. 
The  appetite  of  the  news  media  for 
something  new  and  something  dif- 
ferent has  all  but  been  satisfied  by 
the  reams  of  publicity  that  has  in- 
troduced the  reading  public  to 
almost  all  aspects  of  the  astro- 
naut's life  from  their  breakfast 
cereal  to  their  religion. 

Everyone  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
moon  visit  from  the  Gemini  Pro- 
gram through  the  Apollo  Program. 
We  digested  the  moon  in  literature 
and  poetry.  We  became  acquainted 
with  the  moon  in  folklore  and  su- 
perstition. We  even  knew  all  of  the 
critical  periods  of  the  unbelievable 
journey  and  on  their  return  we 
breathed  a  sigh  that  said  the  sky 
is  no  longer  the  limit . 


There  is  still  one  thought  that 
brings  us  to  a  halt.  Suppose,  as 
we  all  feared,  something  happened 
and  they  did  not  return? 

Regardless  of  the  brilliance  of 
the  blast-off;  the  perfection  of  the 
trajectory;  and  the  sureness  of 
landing  on  the  moon — if  they  had 
failed  to  return  then  it  would  all 
have  been  a  failure.  You  see,  of  all 
the  aspects  of  the  moon  shot  the 
single  most  important  factor  was 
the  safe  return  of  the  men  involv- 
ed. 

Being  in  the  service  in  general 
and  in  Vietnam  or  Korea  is  some- 
what like  that.  The  common  ex- 
pression used  by  the  soldier  going 
home  is:  "I'm  going  back  to  the 
world"  or  a  bit  more  materialisti- 
cally, "back  to  the  land  of  the 
Big   PX."    The    importance    of   re- 
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turning  to  "the  world"  is  branded 
I       on  the  mind  of  every  soldier. 

There  is  a  book  entitled,  You 
Can't  Go  Home  Again  by  Thomas 
Wolfe  in  which  the  thesis  ex- 
pressed is  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  person  to  return  home  the  same 
as  he  was  before  he  left.  No  one 
who  enters  service  in  the  military 
returns  home  the  same  and  this  is 
especially  true  after  a  year  on  a 
!       hardship  tour. 

The  main  point  is  to  return  home 
safely.  A  lot  of  our  friends  didn't 
and  some  of  them  returned  bearing 
the  scars  and  handicaps  in  their 
body  as  well  as  in  their  spirits. 
After  seeing  all  this  suffering  and 
death;  in  a  real  way  the  one  who 
returns  home  will  have  to  commit 
his  friends  to  God's  own  care,  be- 
lieving that  the  One  who  loved 
them  in  life  will  love  them  ever 
more  after  death. 

The  alternative  to  this  is  bitter- 
ness. No  one  can  return  home  with 
bitterness  in  his  heart  and  find 
life  there  very  useful  and  meaning- 
ful. The  trip  back  to  earth  demands 
that  one  refuse  to  be  bitter  or  wal- 
low in  self-pity.  Otherwise,  another 
life  is  lost  for  all  the  good  it  can 
do  and  the  joy  it  can  feel.  Bitter- 
ness is  a  lonely  companion  and  a 
hard  taskmaster. 

Another  danger  is  the  feeling 
that  the  world  owes  you  something 
for  your  sacrifice.  Thankfully,  your 
country  has  provided  several  ways 
of  showing  appreciation  but  they 
should  be  received  graciously  and 
not  in  dependence.  Have  no  doubt 
about  it,  you  have  earned  these 
benefits.  As  they  enrich  your  edu- 


cation and  life  they  also  enrich 
the  life  of  our  country. 

For  many  the  return  to  "the 
world"  will  be  the  first  and  the 
last  trip  to  a  foreign  land.  One 
carries  with  him  many  unpleasant 
memories:  poverty  and  suffering, 
tragedy  and  heartbreak,  the  under- 
privileged and  the  underfed,  or- 
phans and  victims  of  war  in  so- 
ciety, but  our  only  remembrance 
of  this  time  should  not  be  just  the 
bad.  The  moon  also  looked  desolate 
and  barren;  it  too  has  a  dark  side, 
but  from  the  perspective  of  earth 
it  gives  light,  beauty,  and  romance 
to  an  evening.  You  too  can  remem- 
ber the  good  and  judge  a  country 
not  by  all  the  bad  that  you  have 
seen  but  by  the  good  and  kind 
things  you  have  experienced;  hope- 
fully, of  friendships  made,  of  the 
smiles  of  appreciation  that  spring 
into  the  faces  of  those  you  came  to 
know,  of  simple  kind  gestures  that 
came  your  way.  Remember  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  right 
things  that  happened  during  your 
visit.  Also,  when  you  return  re- 
member what  you  can  do  in  your 
local  church  to  support  those  who 
continue  to  work  for  good  in  that 
land. 

You  must  return  home  at  peace 
with  God.  George  Hughes  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  tells  of  being  discharged 
from  the  service  after  World  War 
II.  He  had  participated  in  the  bit- 
ter fighting  in  the  Pacific  Thea- 
tre. He  too  had  become  a  victim  of 
war  although  he  suffered  no  phys- 
ical wounds.  On  the  day  of  his  dis- 
charge a  final  briefing  was  held  by 
the     chaplain.     The     chaplain     ex- 
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plained  that  he  knew  what  they 
had  been  through  since  he  had 
shared  many  of  the  same  exper- 
iences. "But  now,"  he  said,  "I 
want  you  to  look  at  this  altar  and 
I  want  you  to  take  all  of  the  bad 
experiences  that  you  have  had;  all 


of  the  mental  problems  that  now 
worry  you;  place  them  here  on  the 
altar  and  leave  them  to  God's  own 
mercy  and  go  home  in  peace." 

Now,  that  is  the  way  to  go  back 
to  the  world. 


"But  don't  you  realize  when  you  ask  for  a  raise  you'll  be  taking  away  the  bread 
from  my  chauffeur's  mouth?" 
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GREAT  CHAPTERS  OF  THE  BIBLE:  PSALM  23 


My  Shepherd 


By  Kyle  M.  Yates 


THE  psalmist  has  come  to  the  twilight  years  of  a  life  that  has 
known  struggle  and  dangers  and  much  sorrow.  As  he  looks 
back  he  realizes  that  all  the  triumphs  and  deliverances  have 
come  because  of  the  presence  of  a  personal  Shepherd  who  has 
given  security,  solicitude,  safety,  and  serenity  as  precious  trea- 
sures for  the  journey.  He  has  become  the  possessor  of  a  quiet 
confidence,  a  serene  sunlight,  and  a  strong  faith  for  the  closing 
hours  of  his  life. 

Boldly  he  declares  that  Yahweh  is  his  Shepherd.  All  the 
way  through  that  troublous  journey  he  has  enjoyed  the  personal 
guidance  of  the  eternal  God  who  has  proved  his  right  to  that 
name.  The  author  finds  it  easy  to  compose  these  six  lines  so 
that  men  everywhere  might  know  the  one  who  has  the  power  to 
lead,  protect,  feed,  allay  fears,  heal,  restore  the  soul,  comfort, 
and  give  assurance  for  victories  ahead.  That  Shepherd  is  as 
strong  and  powerful  as  he  is  gentle  and  kind.  The  problems  of 
rest  and  weariness,   of  hunger  and  bodily  needs,   of  fear  and  dis- 
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Next  month:  Psalm  51 


quietude,   will   be  under  the  touch   of  the   Shepherd's  hand.  Even 
the  dark  defiles  of  sorrow  and  anguish  can  be  made  bright. 

He  Leads  Me  to  Rest  and  Revival 

Remembering  that  "we  are  dust"  the  psalmist  pictures  our 
Shepherd  on  a  special  mission  in  an  effort  to  take  us  aside  to 
find  the  healing  therapy  that  restores  my  soul.  Life  can  be  dif- 
ficult. The  searing  sun,  the  hot  stones,  the  dry  hillside  take 
their  toll.  Rest  is  needed.  Nourishment  and  refreshment  are 
demanded.  The  Shepherd  is  pictured  as  willing  to  make  the 
worn  traveler  turn  aside  to  find  full  healing  for  body  and  mind 
and  soul.  It  is  also  remembered  that  Simon  Peter  found  that  to 
be  true  of  the  one  who  said,  /  am  the  good  Shepherd.  The  Shep- 
herd is  always  seeking  to  restore  damaged  souls.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  the  divine  gift  made  possible  by  one  who  provides 
such  delectable  moments  for  weary  pilgrims.  It  is  his  habit  to 
restore  souls. 

He  Leads  Me  Out  into  the  Rough  Going  Again 

Stern  discipline  must  follow  welcome  refreshment.  The  new 
strength,  the  added  enthusiasm,  and  the  strong  spirit  must 
now  make  for  great  behavior.  Days  of  struggle  and  difficult 
climbing  must  be  endured.  Life  is  made  up  of  endeavor  that 
becomes  possible  after  the  refreshing  moments  in  the  quiet  places 
with  the  Shepherd.  The  divine  Guide  knows  how  to  direct  these 
strengthened  ones  over  steep  climbs  toward  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  goal  set  before  them.  The  Shepherd  is  concerned 
with  the  task  of  providing  food,  giving  full  protection,  and 
reaching  the  goal. 

He  Leads  Me  Through  Deep  Gorges  and  Perilous  Places 

Through  such  journeys  the  Shepherd  finds  it  necessary  to 
direct  our  steps  as  he  leads  to  the  sunlit  tablelands  ahead. 
Life  is  like  that  for  all  people.  Pain,  distress,  anguish  of  soul, 
dark  days,  troublous  nights,  hidden  dangers  and  fear-filled  mo- 
ments   must   be   expected.   In   Palestine   the   keeper   of  the   sheep 
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found  it  necessary  to  lead  his  sheep  through  dangerous  defiles 
in  order  to  bring  them  safely  to  the  life-giving  grass  on  the  hills 
beyond.  Hostile  men  and  ferocious  beasts  might  be  encountered 
as  well  as  the  difficult  path  through  rough  terrain.  It  took  a 
good  leader  to  get  them  safely  through. 

The  psalmist  makes  the  point  that  the  divine  Shepherd  whom 
he  claims  as  his  very  own,  takes  over  in  all  these  terrible  times 
of  testing  and  these  harrowing  experiences  and  leads  him  through 
all  of  them  to  the  rich  fields  of  delight.  He  triumphantly  de- 
clares that  the  Shepherd  he  possesses  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  say:  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  deep  gloom  I 
will  fear  no  evil  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they 
comfort  me.  We  would  do  well  to  realize  that  when  we  follow  his 
leading,  there  comes  a  sense  of  his  presence  to  hallow  and 
brighten  the  darkest  journey.  The  psalmist  declares  that  there  is 
no  place  of  greater  security  or  safety  than  one  finds  in  following 
the  good  Shepherd  in  the  way  he  has  chosen.  It  matters  not 
where  the  Shepherd  leads.  All  will  be  well.  We  have  the  rich 
promise  of  his  presence. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  who  walks  after  the  Shepherd  can 
avoid  the  dangers  and  the  uncertainties  of  that  forbidding  path, 
but  each  one  can  know  that  the  great  Shepherd  is  leading  to 
guide  and  protect  the  trusting  follower.  Victory  is  certain.  Fear 
does  not  hold  sway  over  him.  He  is  never  asked  to  walk  alone  in 
any  dark  valley.  The  psalmist  declares:  /  will  fear  no  evil.  Our 
Lord  said:  He  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness.  In 
every  case  the  follower  of  the  Shepherd  has  his  glorious  pres- 
ence that  comforts  and  sustains.  In  short  he  does  not  lack  rest, 
refreshment,  forgiveness,  guidance,  or  anything  else.  The  psalm- 
ist seems  to  be  nearer  the  great  Shepherd  while  in  the  dark  val- 
ley, for  he  chances  the  pronoun  and  writes  thou  art  with  me. 
The  beautiful  words,  they  comfort  me,  introduce  the  Hebrew 
word  naham  which  indicates  the  choice  treasure  of  the  psalm- 
ist's collection.  The  Shepherd  is  near — even  in  the  darkness — 
to  bring  comfort. 

He  Leads  Me  to  a  Bountifully -Loaded  Banquet  Table 

The  Shepherd  is  now  pictured  as  the  generous  Host  who  de- 
lights in  preparing  a  table  filled  with  every  delicacy  that  heart 
could  wish.   Nothing  is  too  expensive  or  too  much  of  a  luxury  to 
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have  for  the  choice  ones  that  are  gathered  about  that  table. 
The  author  of  this  lovely  poem  knows  the  Shepherd  well  enough 
to  describe  him  as  a  lavish  giver.  He  is  the  same  person  de- 
scribed in  each  of  the  earlier  verses.  He  is  now  thought  of  as  the 
beloved  Host.  It  is  like  God  to  give  with  a  lavish  hand. 

The  psalmist  is  amazed  to  find  himself  reclining  at  the  ta- 
ble as  the  guest  of  honor.  Every  delightful  portion  of  food  known 
to  man  is  supplied  to  reveal  the  divine  love  that  seeks  to  appeal 
to  the  ones  who  have  been  called  "sheep."  He  is  amazed  to  look 
upon  such  unbelievable  luxuries.  Securely  protected,  bounti- 
fully fed,  signally  honored  and  basking  in  the  love  of  the  Shep- 
herd, he  enjoys  the  evidences  of  the  loving  care  that  provides 
such  a  feast. 

With  great  rejoicing  the  psalmist  describes  the  anointing 
and  the  overflowing  cup.  These  are  both  royal  displays  and  evi- 
dences of  a  holy  presence  who  adds  honor  and  dignity  to  the  oc- 
casion. That  cup  which  had  a  bounteous  supply  of  God's  oil 
pouring  from  all  sides  added  its  announcement  to  the  occasion 
and  to  the  simple  one  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Host.  Add- 
ed to  the  pictures  already  noted,  you  will  find  the  note  of  joy 
pealing  forth  as  the  strong  element  in  this  verse.  What  a  joy- 
ous time  it  was  for  a  soul  who  was  so  signally  honored  by  the 
generous  Host!  The  psalmist  opened  the  window  on  a  scene 
that  abounded  in  joy. 

He  Provides  ''Goodness"  and  "Grace"  to  Pursue  Him 

Two  lovely  young  helpers  are  assigned  to  walk  close  to  the 
heels  of  the  one  who  has  claimed  Yahweh  as  his  Shepherd.  That 
heavenly  directed  escort  does  not  leave  him  for  a  moment. 
They  are  the  personified  attributes  of  God.  They  are  God  in  ac- 
tion. They  are  faithful  helpers  who  delight  to  please  God.  "The 
eternal  God  is  your  dwelling  place,  and  underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms"  (Deuteronomy  33:27).  Matchless  security  is  as- 
sured. The  psalmist  breaks  forth  with  that  meaningful  word, 
surely.  There  is  no  doubt  in  his  mind.  He  is  certain.  The  twins 
have  been  set  to  watch  over  the  steps  of  the  one  who  would  be 
helpless  without  them.  He  continues  with  the  words  "all  the 
days  of  my  life."  We  are  never  left  alone  or  unguarded  or  un- 
sustained.  "Thou  dost  beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  layest 
thy  hand  upon  me"  (Psalm  139:5). 
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He  Leads  into  the  Home  at  the  End  of  the  Journey 

We  have  seen  in  this  brief  poem  glowing  pictures  of  rich 
blessings  every  step  of  the  earthly  journey.  What  about  the 
prospects  for  the  future?  What  about  assurances  of  life  beyond 
the  grave?  Will  the  Shepherd  continue  his  loving  care  and  un- 
ending mercies  after  the  hour  of  death?  The  Old  Testament 
has  been  practically  unanimous  in  its  statement  of  Sheol  and 
the  impossibility  of  an  escape  from  that  hopeless  resting  place 
of  departed  spirits.  The  sudden  burst  of  hope  and  assurance 
comes  from  the  pen  of  the  inspired  poet  as  he  announces  that 
the  Shepherd  does  not  desert  us  in  the  hour  of  death.  The  love 
of  God  does  not  fail  us  there.  He  dares  claim  a  home  at  the  end 
of  the  journey.  The  Shepherd  has  a  richer,  a  surer,  a  grander 
boon  for  his  beloved  follower.  The  poet  shouts  the  ringing  line, 
"And  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever.  "  God's  pres- 
ence and  communion  and  precious  fellowship  are  assured  forever. 
Our  Lord  calls  it  "My  Father's  house."  In  short  the  Shepherd 
declares  that  we  are  to  be  called  home  to  begin  the  real  exist- 
ence "over  there."  Paul  interprets  this  truth  in  2  Corinthians 
5:1;  "For  we  know  that  if  the  earthly  tent  we  live  in  is  de- 
stroyed, we  have  a  building  from  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  life  of  the  apostle  John,  he  was 
visited  by  the  risen  Lord  with  a  message  of  cheer  and  encourage- 
ment. He  heard  the  voice  saying:  Fear  not;  I  am  the  first  and 
the  last,  and  the  living  one;  I  died,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for 
evermore,  and  I  have  the  keys  of  Death  and  Hades  (Revelation 
1:17,  18).  The  Lord  is  saying  to  the  beloved  disciple:  "Do  not  be 
afraid  of  life,  I  have  lived.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  death,  I  have 
died.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  eternity,  for  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
keys  to  all  the  mansions  over  there."  After  a  thousand  years 
the  same  tremendous  certainty  which  had  struggled  for  expres- 
sion in  David's  day  was  the  clear  word  of  assurance  to  the  fa- 
mous preacher  who  needed  strong  encouragement.  The  two  thou- 
sand years  since  that  day  will  not  change  the  triumphant  note. 
The  divine  Shepherd  still  speaks  his  mighty  word  to  the  hearts 
of  questioning  souls.  Fear  has  no  place  in  the  mind  of  the  one 
who  can  claim  the  good  Shepherd.  The  entire  life  journey  and 
(continued  on  page  39) 
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Your  Attitude  Determines 
Your  Altitude 


By  Joseph  A.  Howland 


HOW  goes  it  today?  Are  your 
spirits  "up,"  or  are  they 
down?"  Are  you  in  one  of  your 
moods? 

Do  your  friends,  your  fellow  trav- 
elers through  life,  consider  you  a 
moody  guy;  hard  to  get  along  with: 
Do  you  know?  Most  of  us  have  our 
ups  and  downs,  and  our  moods  vary 
with  the  day's  events.  Sometimes 
we're  on  cloud  nine — we're  "flying 
high"  and  everything  is  A-OK! 
Then  something  goes  sour;  some- 
one crosses  us  up;  our  carefully 
laid  plans  go  haywire  and,  man,  our 
chins  are  dragging!  If  we  were  fly- 
ing any  lower  we  could  get  sub- 
marine pay! 

As  long  as  we  do  not  remain  in 
any  one  mood  too  long,  these  "ups" 
and  "downs"  are  considered  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  "normal  be- 
havior." As  long  as  we  have  rea- 
sonable control  of  our  moods,  rather 
than  allowing  them  to  control  us, 
we  are  not  considered  unbalanced. 

In    addition    to    these    variations 


in  mood,  however,  we  all  know  those 
who  are  gloomy  and  pessimistic 
"by  nature."  "That's  just  the  way 
they  are,"  we  say.  By  this  we  usu- 
ally mean  that  a  person  is  almost 
always  one  way  or  the  other;  he's 
a  consistent  griper,  or  he  tries  to 
find  the  bright  side  of  things,  even 
when  it  is  an  unpleasant  matter 
for  him.  There  is  a  biblical  proverb 
that  sums  up  the  situation:  "A 
cheerful  heart  is  good  medicine, 
but  a  downcast  spirit  dries  up  the 
bones"  (Proverbs  17:22). 

That  it  is  no  fun  to  be  around 
the  negative,  gloomy  type,  nearly 
all  will  agree.  Thus,  if  one  wants 
friends,  it  is  certainly  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  learn  to  be  positive  and 
optimistic.  It  makes  for  a  happier, 
healthier  person  and  others  enjoy 
his  company. 

This  sounds  so  good,  so  simple! 
Why  isn't  everyone  cheerfully 
optimistic  in  the  face  of  difficulty? 
Why  do  some  become  bitter  and 
easily     discouraged     when     things 
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don't  please  them?  Let  us  be  more 
specific.  Why  can  Wayne  usually 
"take  it"  and  get  up  smiling  when 
his  special  liberty  chit  is  denied, 
or  when  he  is  extended  on  mess 
cooking  for  another  month,  or  when 
the  school  he  was  "promised"  is  full 
and  he  can't  go?  When  the  same 
things  happen  to  Ray,  he  comes 
"unglued"  and  goes  over  the  hill 
for  a  half  month! — (which,  of 
course,  solves  all  his  problems!) 

What  makes  a  person  one  way 
or  the  other?  Who  really  knows? 
We  are  such  wonderfully  complex 
creatures! 

One  factor  that  may  at  least 
have  bearing  on  this  is  the  way  one 
learned,  or  failed  to  learn,  to  take 
"no"  for  an  answer  as  a  child;  to 
adjust  to  disappointments  when 
he  couldn't  have  his  way. 

Youngsters  are  extremely  selfish. 
"The  world  revolves  around  me  and 
if  things  don't  go  my  way,  you  bet- 
ter watch  out!"  This  is  every  child's 
creed  and  we've  all  seen  what  hap- 
pens when  someone  opposes  it. 
When  Mother  said,  "Don't  touch 
that!"  and  when  Pop  said,  "No, 
you  can't  go,"  you  reacted  in  a  cer- 
tain way.  Unless  one  had  parents 
who  helped  him  learn  how  to  react 
through  childhood  and  youth,  he 
probably  reacted  according  to  the 
"creed." 

Now,  in  young  children  this  is 
sometimes  humorous  and  allow- 
ances are  made.  In  adults,  childish 
behavior  is  disgusting  and  repul- 
sive! It  takes  a  very  understanding 
person  to  make  allowances . 

A  big  part  of  growing  up,  there- 
fore,  is  learning  to  cope  with  and 


control  our  natural  self-centered- 
ness.  We  must  find  ways  of  expres- 
sing it  which  are  socially  accept- 
able. We  otherwise  alienate  most 
of  the  people  around  us.  Unpleas- 
ant though  it  is  to  face  and  admit, 
even  though  our  bodies  get  big 
and  we  are  considered  "grown  up," 
there  is  much  of  the  child  still  in 
us.  Fortunate  indeed  is  he  who 
knows  how  and  when  this  may  be 
appropriately  expressed. 

All  right!  Just  what  are  we  say- 
ing here?  (If  you've  read  this  far 
you  have  a  right  to  know.)  We  are 
saying  that  growing  up,  and  specif- 
ically, out-growing  our  self-cen- 
teredness,  is  a  real  process  which 
is  not  necessarily  complete  when 
our  bodies  are  mature. 

Some  individuals  at  26  or  31  are 
not  as  mature  as  some  at  19  or  20! 
A  25-year-old  may  be  less  childish 
than  someone  at  35.  No,  no  matter 
how  many  birthdays  you  have  had, 
when  you  are  opposed  you  may  still 
react  in  childish  ways — in  the  same 
habit  patterns  you  established  as 
a  four-  or  five -year -old! 

We  are  generalizing  to  some  ex- 
tent, admittedly.  But  this  writer 
has  counseled  with  a  number  of 
young  men — and  some  not  so  young 
— where  this  has  been  not  only  a 
contributing  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion, but  the  primary  source  of  the 
individual's  difficulty.  (It  is  sur- 
prising how  often  this  factor  is 
present  in  marital  discord! ) 

It  follows  as  night  follows  day 
that  in  this  area  of  personality  de- 
velopment we  are  discussing,  the 
more  your  life  revolves  around  you, 
to    the    exclusion    of    others,     the 
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more  you  want  what  you  want 
when  you  want  it,  and  to  the  junk 
heap  with  everybody  else,  you  may 
be  sure  that  you  are  going  to  run 
head-on  into  any  system  in  which 
you  live.  At  home,  in  the  compart- 
ment, in  school,  in  the  barracks, 
in  the  office,  wherever  one  "rubs 
elbows"  with  others  and  is  expect- 
ed to  abide  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  courtesies,  the  childish, 
selfish  individual  is  in  for  Trouble 
with  a  capital  "T."  Further,  be- 
cause he  is  immature,  he  will  blame 
his  Trouble  on  someone  else  which 
will  cause  more!"  And  so  it  goes. 

Regardless  of  your  age,  this  habit 
pattern  must  be  changed  if  things 
are    going    to    improve.    One    can 


learn,  even  at  an  advanced  age,  to 
take  a  mature,  positive  attitude 
toward  his  disappointments.  One 
can  learn  to  "fly  high,"  above  his 
circumstances,  rather  than  being 
forced  into  a  tails  pin  because  of 
them. 

So  take  a  good  hard  look  at  your- 
self! Is  this  article  talking  about 
you?  Your  country  says,  "you  are 
a  man;"  old  enough  to  defend  her 
and  die  for  her,  if  necessary.  But 
how  mature  are  you — really?  How 
often  do  you  still  play  the  child 
when  you  don't  get  your  way? 

Like  it  says,  "Your  attitude 
determines  your  altitude."  So  why 
not  learn  to  fly  high,  man! 


MY  SHEPHERD 

(continued  from  page  36) 

the  full  entrance  into  the  eternal  abiding  place  are  his. 

Remember  that  these  powerful  promises  and  assurances  are 
possible  only  for  the  one  who  can  say  "The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd." The  little  word  "my"  is  the  key  that  makes  these  truths 
come  alive  for  him.  He  must  know  the  Shepherd  and  commit 
his  heart  and  being  to  him.  There  must  be  a  full  commitment. 
He  must  invite  the  Shepherd  to  come  in  and  take  full  control 
in  his  heart.  Such  a  quiet  trust  makes  him  eligible  to  receive 
all  these  assurances  and  enjoy  all  these  heavenly  gifts  in  this 
earthly  life  and  in  all  the  reaches  of  eternity. 

So  I  go  on  not  knowing, 

I  would  not  if  I  might; 

I'd  rather  walk  with  God  in  the  dark 

Than  to  walk  alone  in  the  light: 

I  had  rather  walk  with  Him  by  faith 

Than  to  walk  alone  by  sight. 

—Anonymous  H  I 
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The  WaAtaye 


By  M.  L.  Spracklen 


The  old  man  had  contributed  to  the  evil  of  the  world. 
Now  he  was  dead 


SO  the  old  man  was  dead!  Mi- 
chael unlocked  the  door  of  his 
father's  house.  He  brushed  his 
shaggy  hair  back  and  scorn  went 
through  him.  What  a  waste  the  old 
man's  life  had  been!  Here  one  is 
given  life,  life  the  most  precious 
actuality  on  earth,  the  celebration 
of  which  should  be  observed  every 
month  in  the  solstice  of  winter, 
and  in  the  fields  of  daisies  in  the 
spring,  at  Big  Sur  in  the  summer, 
and  what  had  he  done  with  it? 
A  big  fat  nothing!  An  absolute  ze- 
ro. Worse,  he  had  contributed  to 
the  evil  of  the  world.  He  had  been 
part  of  The  Establishment. 

He  gazed  around  the  living  room 
with  scorn.  What  a  conformist  the 
old  man  had  been!  It  just  about 
made  you  sick.  A  reclining  chair, 
an    idiot-eyed    television    set,    the 


World  News  Report,  the  Kiplinger 
Report,  a  vase  on  the  coffee  table 
that  Mom  had  once  kept  filled 
with  flowers,  now  empty.  But  still 
it  stood  there  long  years  after 
Mom  and  Sis  had  been  killed, 
killed  probably  because  The  Es- 
tablishment hadn't  seen  fit  to  see 
that  every  automobile  was  safe  be- 
fore it  was  marketed,  and  the  old 
man  had  done  nothing  to  change 
their  minds.  He  should  have  pick- 
eted the  place,  raised  a  rumpus 
while  they  were  making  those  cars, 
not  just  kept  an  empty  green  vase 
on  an  undusted  coffee  table. 

Well,  that  was  typical  of  him 
and  no  matter  how  he,  Michael, 
activist,  thinker,  had  talked  and 
talked  to  him,  he  had  never  seen 
the  light;  he  had  just  shaken  his 
head    with    the     streaks     of    grey 
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(which  if  you  bought  the  values 
of  The  Establishment  you  might 
call  distinguished)  and  answered, 
"I  don't  know.  I  just  don't  know." 
and  had  gone  about  his  business, 
worrying  about  his  taxes,  giving 
once  a  year  to  the  United  Givers 
Fund,  reading,  studying,  and 
thinking. 

A  man  shouldn't  think  so  much; 
it  was  action,  man,  action,  which 
put  you  where  it  was.  Look  how 
just  by  threatening  to  tear  down 
the  Student  Union  they  had  forced 
the  college  president  to  enroll  six- 
ty unqualified  blacks,  and  when 
he  had  told  his  father  about  their 
accomplishment,  he  had  asked 
mildly,  "Why  didn't  you  try  to 
bring  their  knowledge  up  to  the 
qualifications?"  That  was  how 
much  the  old  man  knew!  That 
would  have  used  up  months,  and 
justice  and  compensation  had  to 
be  now.  Now!  Or  it  was  worthless. 
How  long  could  one  expect  a  man 
to  wait? 

He  wandered  about  the  three- 
-bedroom,  split-level  house,  com- 
plete with  lawns,  flowering  shrubs, 
drapes,  a  piano.  Materialism,  all 
materialism  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  The  old  man  should  have  sold 
it  when  he,  Michael,  had  escaped 
to  college,  and  given  the  money  to 
charity,  to  SNICK  maybe,  to  The 
Diggers,  to  the  Synanon  move- 
ment ....  but  no,  what  had  he 
done,  stayed  in  it,  rattled  around 
in  it  all  alone  after  Mom  had  died, 
going  to  see  Grandma  once  a  week 
for  Sunday  dinner,  playing  poker 
one  night  a  week  with  the  boys? 
The  boys!  Man!  those  "boys"  were 


all  in  their  fifties,  and  they  had 
been  "boys"  together  back  in  the 
dumb,  irresponsible  goldfish-swal- 
lowing days.  The  old  man  never 
had  known  how  to  break  off  with 
anyone. 

One  thing  you  had  to  learn  in 
life  was  when  to  break  off.  When 
you  were  done  with  a  girl,  you 
broke  off  with  her — no  regrets,  no 
recriminations.  On  either  side. 
When  you  got  squeezed  off  one 
picket  line,  you  moved  to  the  next. 
Next  week  they  were  going  to  pick- 
et U.C.  to  show  the  Berkeley  Es- 
tablishment. Amnesty  for  Jus- 
tice Fighters!  He  could  see  his 
sign  already. 

Yes,  he  would  sell  all  this  junk, 
this  chrome  kitchen  set,  this  mad 
materialism  and  keep  just  enough 
bread  to  keep  himself  in  college 
for  maybe  another  three  years.  It 
would  take  him  that  long  to  get 
his  Ph.D.  and  he'd  spend  the  rest 
where  it  counted;  Food  for  Biafra. 
Why,  the  green  from  all  this  ma- 
terialism would  probably  be 
enough  to  buy  a  small  plane  to  fly 
wheat  into  Biafra;  it  would  buy 
bushels  of  rice  for  North  Vietnam 
and  maybe  some  for  South  Viet- 
nam, too.  It  would  buy  sticks  and 
boards  and  paint  for  thousands 
of  picket  signs.  He  would  auction 
it  all  off  without  a  qualm. 

Funny,  at  the  funeral  he'd  felt 
bitter  grief.  He  had  loved  his  fa- 
ther. With  all  of  his  faults,  he  had 
still  loved  him.  After  all,  the  old 
man  hadn't  known  any  better.  And 
he'd  felt  loss,  too;  a  sense  of  loss 
the  old  man  hadn't  done  more  with 
his    life,    hadn't    contributed    any- 
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thing.  He  had  gone  along  with  the 
old  man  on  that  one  thing;  he  had 
given  him  a  stupid,  bourgeois  fun- 
eral and  he  had  sat  there  with 
Grandma  and  Uncle  Dick,  and  "the 
boys"  out  front  he  knew,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  people,  and  he  had 
felt  a  flagrant  sense  of  loss  and 
grief.  What  a  waste!  Ashes  to  ash- 
es, dust  to  dust.  The  end.  Period. 


WELL,  he  might  as  well  start 
tossing  out  at  the  top,  start 
with  the  attic,  and  work  his  way 
down  to  the  family  room  and  the 
garage.  The  attic  was  the  worst  of 
all.  A  thicket  of  junk,  junk  not  old 
enough  to  sell  to  an  antique  shop 
nor  camp  enough  to  dress  his  pad. 
Just  plain  junk;  old  school  year- 
books, 1938,  1940,  1941,  yellowing 
Valentines  signed  Monica  from 
Mom,  a  heart-shaped,  red  box  Dad 
had  given  Mom  (so  Mom  had  once 
said)  when  he  was  all  of  nineteen. 
Rubbish  really,  sentimental,  mas- 
ochistic, middle-class  rubbish. 

He  threw  wads  of  it  out  into  the 
hall  below  him. 

And  receipts.  And  papers.  Why, 
they  must  have  kept  every  receipt 
from  the  year  one!  To  prove  how 
much  the  old  man  made,  probably. 
To  gloat  over  in  the  night,  maybe. 
Paid  bills  from  his  sister's  birth, 
hospital  receipts,  receipts  from  the 
United  Givers  Fund.  The  old  man 
couldn't  just  give  the  money  and 
forget  it.  No  he  had  to  inscribe  it 
on  his  income  tax;  he  had  to  re- 
mind people  he  gave!  Big  deal! 
And  receipts  dated  1968,  1969,  from 
the  college  for  Michael  W.  Foster's 


tuition,  and  a  receipt  from  the 
Alumni  Fund.  You  know  what  the 
Alumni  Association  would  do  with 
the  money — buy  a  bench,  or  a 
drove  of  benches  for  lovers,  and 
place  them  coyly  along  the  stream 
through  the  campus.  They  wouldn't 
do  anything  useful  with  it  like  buy 
bullhorns  for  the  Third  World  Lib- 
eration Front. 

Even  a  diary!  He  laughed  at 
that.  What  exciting  thing  could 
the  old  man  have  put  in  a  diary? 
He  wasn't  Che  Guevara!  With  only 
one  or  two  entries  even,  and  saved 
like  a  Medal  of  Honor  all  these 
years.  He  flipped  it  open.  He  snort- 
ed. About  the  War!  Well,  he  had 
known  the  old  man  had  fought  in 
that  war.  Hadn't  he  told  him  that 
often  enough?  Duty  to  one's  coun- 
try! 

We  are  here  on  the  ships  looking 
out  toward  the  land,  toward  France. 
Tomorrow  we  invade.  It  is  hard  to 
think  of  dying,  of  giving  up  the 
warmth  of  your  arms,  Monica,  of 
never  seeing  my  son  again,  of  never 
seeing  the  sun  in  the  spring  again. 
I  try  not  to  think  of  it,  but  the 
thoughts  sneak  in.  But  someone 
must  stop  madmen  like  Hitler, 
someone  must  put  down  his  foot 
and  say,  "No  more!"  I  shall  try  to 
be  brave  before  the  whine  and  snarl 
of  the  bullets — when  all  hell  breaks 
loose  in  the  morning.  I  shall  try.  And 
Monica,  if  I  do  not  return,  tell  the 
boy  about  me.  And  remember  I 
love  you. 

He  flipped  the  pages.  Another 
entry — 

There    are   few    medals    given   out 
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in  life.  And  I  don't  want  a  medal. 
No,  that  isn't  what  I  want.  What 
I  want  is  to  live,  to  see  my  wife  and 
little  son  again.  Oh  God!  help  me 
to  live,  just  help  me  to  live  through 
it,  help  me  to  keep  my  sanity.  It  is 
hard  to  see  your  buddies  die,  to  see 
the  blood  streaming  from  their 
mouths,  to  see  bodies  without 
heads,  to  see  a  lonely  upturned 
hand  in  the  mud  .  .  . 

Michael  sunk  down  in  the  shad- 


owy warmth  of  the  attic.  The  soft 
light  filtered  in  around  him.  He 
clasped  the  diary  to  his  chest  and 
eventually,  eventually,  as  slowly 
as  a  sleepwalker  wakes,  a  flower 
unfolds,  as  slowly  as  the  world 
turns,  turns  onward,  ever  onward, 
the  tears  misted  his  eyes.  They 
slipped  down  his  cheeks,  and  into 
his  quivering  mouth,  "Dad,"  he 
said.  "Oh,  Dad!"  B   u 


'Sorry,  Pal,  But  I  don't  want  to  get  involved.' 
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Maintaining  Self-esteem 


By  Stanford  E.  Linzey,  Jr. 


SOMEONE  has  said  that  each  of 
us  has  a  lower,  base,  and  sin- 
ful self  that  needs  to  be  repudiat- 
ed. Perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
that  it  needs  to  be  accepted  for 
what  it  is,  and  delivered  from  sin 
by  faith  in  Christ. 

To  repudiate  oneself  means  to 
deny  oneself.  To  deny  oneself  leads 
to  rejection  of  self  and  rejection  by 
others.  One  has  to  live  with  him- 
self. We  have  to  live  with  a  ship's 
crew  or  with  a  company  in  the  bar- 
racks. We  must  learn  to  accept  our- 
selves and  them  or  we  shall  live 
frustrated  lives. 

To  accept  himself  a  person  must 
be  worth  something  in  his  own 
eyes.  He  must  have  a  sense  of  dig- 
nity. He  must  have  character. 

To  have  character  he  must  live 
by  the  moral  code  as  given  by  Je- 
sus Christ.  He  must  see  that  his 
daily  performance  matches  it.  He 
must  be  careful  to  do  nothing  that 


would  destroy  his  self-respect. 

When  one  has  no  self-respect, 
he  may  replace  it  with  arrogancy 
or  unwarranted  pride — a  pride 
blown  out  of  all  proportion.  He  may 
exhibit  a  haughty  spirit  or  act 
superior  to  impress  himself  and 
those  about  him. 

A  man  of  low  character  may  act 
bullyish,  domineering,  or  blustery. 
They  say  in  the  South,  he  "Big 
dogs  it."  He  runs  over  everybody. 
He  is  known  for  what  he  is.  His 
kind  is  in  many  ships  and  bar- 
racks. Man  is  so  constructed  that 
he  must  have  respect  for  himself. 
If  he  lacks  this  self-love,  he  will 
substitute  something  else  for  it. 
Self  demands  attention. 

Love  Yourself 

Jesus  said,  "You  shall  love  your 
neighbor  as  (you  do)  yourself." 
(Matthew  22:39,  The  Amplified 
New  Testament). 
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This  command  seems  to  enjoin 
self-love.  The  word  self-respect  ac- 
knowledges this  duty.  If  one  has 
no  self-love,  he  cannot  have  con- 
cern (Christian  love)  for  another; 
he  has  no  respect  for  personality. 

Some  individuals  have  taken  the 
view  that  a  person  should  have  no 
self-love;  that  he  should  only  love 
others.  This  is  not  reasonable. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  every- 
one loves  himself  anyway  so  why 
concern  ourselves  with  self-love. 
This  is  not  true.  Some  have  so 
despised  themselves  that  they 
have  done  themselves  physical 
harm  either  by  violence  or  bad 
habits  of  life. 

Occasionally,  a  young  man  will 
come  into  the  military  and  after 
a  while  lose  the  sense  of  his  own 
worth.  He  feels  a  sense  of  "lost- 
ness,"  or  isolation.  To  make  up  for 
the  loss,  he  may  try  to  build  a  fa- 
pade.  He  may  fall  into  harmful  con- 
duct trying  to  bolster  his  fallen  ego. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  seaman 
who  takes  a  drink  to  persuade  him- 
self he's  as  good  a  man  as  the  petty 
officer. 

Love  for  Self  Lost 

The  loss  of  self-love  is  seen  in 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
(Read  Luke  15:11-24')  The  young 
man  lost  his  sense  of  values.  His 
vision  of  things  became  distorted. 
Character  slipped.  Trying  to  af- 
fect character  he  became  arrogant. 
He  said  to  his  father — possibly  an 
Eastern  king,  "Give  me  the  share 
of  property  that  falls  to  me"  (verse 
12).  To  echo  his  thoughts,  "Give 
me  what  is   mine;   I'm  getting  out 


of  here." 

By  choice  he  is  led  into  immoral 
conduct.  He  blackens  his  charac- 
ter and  falls  into  disgrace. 

In  the  muck  and  mire  of  the  pig- 
sty— in  his  lostness — he  forgets 
who  he  is — a  child  of  a  king.  He  is 
out  of  character.  The  Scripture 
indicates  that  he  had  had  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  mind.  We  have  seen 
men  act  and  live  as  if  they  had 
lost  all  their  powers  of  reason.  Fi- 
nally, he  reached  a  saturation 
point  of  worthless  pursuits  and 
came  to  himself.  He  regained  his 
sanity.  He  remembered  who  he 
was — a  prince. 

Then  he  left  the  pigpen  and  re- 
turned to  his  father  to  find  his 
place  as  a  son. 

Wrong  thoughts  had  led  him  in- 
to error  and  disgrace.  This  took 
place  inside  him.  Neither  outside 
forces,  circumstances,  nor  people 
can  lower  one's  opinion  of  himself. 
Outward  conduct  follows  and 
shows  what  is  in  a  man's  mind. 

How  do  we  regard  ourselves? 
Who  are  we?  Do  we  know?  By  crea- 
tion we  are  children  of  God.  Spir- 
itually, we  are  his  children  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

Nor  should  a  man  "Think  more 
highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to 
think"  (Romans  12:3).  It  is  a  blun- 
der when  position,  rate,  or  rank  are 
made  ends  in  themselves.  Some 
men  let  this  happen.  One  should 
conduct  his  affairs  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  can  think  well  of  him- 
self. Paul  wrote  in  Galatians  6:3: 
"For  if  anyone  thinks  he  is  some- 
thing when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceives 
himself." 
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Love  for  Self  Regained 

There  are  steps  that  we  can  take 
to  maintain  self-esteem.  God  has 
given  us  instructions. 

We  can  think  of  ourselves  as 
children  of  God.  John  said,  "See 
what  love  the  Father  has  given  us, 
that  we  should  be  called  children 
of  God;  and  so  we  are  .  .  .  We  are 
God's  children  now"  (1  John  3: 
1,2). 

As  God's  children  we  have  in- 
herent worth.  We  have  value  be- 
cause we  are  men.  Think  on  this. 

The  Apostle  Paul  said,  "God 
shows  his  love  for  us  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died 
for  us"  (Romans  5:8). 

Let  no  man  sell  himself  short 
because  he  feels  himself  to  be  a 
sinner.  Are  we  not  all  sinners  by 
nature?  The  Apostle  said  again, 
"...  all  have  sinned  and  fall  short 
of  the  glory  of  God"  (Romans 
3:23). 

The  love  of  God  extends  to  all 
because    of  the    sacrifice    of  Jesus 


Christ.  Someone  has  said  that  the 
Son  of  God  became  the  Son  of 
Man  that  the  sons  of  men  may  be- 
come the  sons  of  God.  He  must 
think  we  are  worth  saving.  We 
should  think  so,  too. 

We  are  a  temple  of  the  living  God 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  lives  in  us 
(See  1  Corinthians  3:16).  God 
chooses  to  live  in  our  hearts  and 
to  direct  our  lives.  This  indicates 
worth. 

We  are  endowed  with  talents  or 
abilities  that  can  be  used  for  the 
Master.  There  is  something  for  us 
to  do  here  on  earth,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  military.  We  can  use  what 
we  have  in  the  service  of  God  and 
others  (Matthew  25:14-29). 

Maintaining  our  integrity  is  nec- 
essary. At  times  it  can  be  most  dif- 
ficult. When  periods  of  depression 
or  discouragement  descend  upon 
us  this  is  particularly  true.  But 
let  us  come  to  the  self-realization 
of  who  we  are.  We  are  children  of 
God.  ■   ■ 


TUNG- 

'I  don't  care  what  the  books  say — I'm  thirsty. 
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If 
I 

Had 
Time . . . 

By  Lon  Woodrum 


DURING  his  last  year  on  earth  a  poet  wrote  to  a  friend:  "If 
I  had  had  time  I  would  have  made  myself  remembered." 

Undoubtedly  many  people  would  be  remembered  if  they  lived 
longer  in  the  world.  Some,  of  course,  expire  in  infancy  or  child- 
hood; some  who  seem  to  have  great  promise  are  cut  down  in 
youth.  Others  live  a  good  many  years,  yet  depart  life  apparent- 
ly leaving  much  outstanding  work  undone — such  as  did  the  late 
President  Kennedy. 

How  much  time  does  one  need  to  make  himself  remembered? 
In  the  archives  of  ancient  Israel  is  the  name  of  Methuselah  who 
lived  969  years;  and  to  the  report  of  this  impressive  longevity 
the  chronicler  adds  simply:  "He  died."  Can  you  imagine  what 
some  men  might  accomplish  with  nine  and  a-half  centuries  of 
time?  Methuselah  lived  32  times  as  long  as  another  Man  on 
whose  sign,  millennia  later,  the  sun  never  sets — and  that  sign 
being  the  gibbet  on  which  he  was  executed! 

There  are  immortal  men,  to  be  sure,  who,  had  they  not  been 
long-lived,  would  not  have  made  history;  such  men,  for  instance, 
as  Winston  Churchill.  Time  does  give  long-living  persons  exper- 
ience,   and    experience    contributes    greatly    to    wisdom,    character, 
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and  reputation;  yet  the  force  of  many  a  short -span  life  is  never 
lost  to  history.  The  length  of  a  life  is  not  so  important  as  its 
quality.  Greatness  is  not  easily  explained;  sometimes  it  might 
seem  the  higher  Power  set  a  lamp  in  the  world  that  never  quite 
goes  out. 

One  reason,  however,  for  the  influence  of  some  lives,  although 
brief,  is  that  they  are  exercised  unhesitatingly  and  unsparingly 
in  the  fulfillment  of  their  missions.  People  say,  "If  I  only  had 
the  time — ";  and  they  follow  this  with  recitals  of  accomplishments 
yet  unrealized.  But  usually  the  problem  is  that  they  will  not 
use  the  time  they  have  for  getting  on  with  their  work.  The 
Hippie  song  makes  a  point  when  it  suggests,  "Do  your  thing 
today." 

Whatever  we  have  to  invest  in  life  we  can  scarcely  afford  to 
wait  and  see  how  long  we  have  to  make  the  investment.  Pos- 
sibly we  have  ample  time — if  we  have  something  worthwhile  to 
offer.  But  this  is  certain:  the  longer  we  wait  the  less  time  we 
will  have!  Besides,  however  long  our  time,  there  is  always  the 
chance  the  gift  we  intend  to  give  may  be  diminished  or  lost — 
while  we  wait. 

Lately  on  television  a  theatrical  star  read  a  poem.  Millions 
must  have  listened  entranced;  and  some  surely  recalled  that  the 
poet  whose  lines  they  were  hearing  had  also  said,  "A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  That  poet  was  the  one  who  wrote  to 
his  friend:  "If  I  had  had  time  I  would  have  made  myself  remem- 
bered." He  wrote  the  latter  at  23.  At  24  he  was  dead.  He  had 
had  time  to  make  himself  remembered!  The  poem  is  called 
Ode  To  A  Nightengale.  The  poet  was  John  Keats.  ■   ■ 


'I've  been  depressed  long  before  this  became  a  depressed  area.' 
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Q rowing  Together  oApart 


By  William  H.  Genne 


THE  sentimentalist  says,  "Ab- 
sence makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder." 

The  cynic  responds,  "Absence 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder — for 
somebody  else." 

Both  of  which  remind  you  and 
me  that  absence,  like  so  many 
other  of  life's  experiences,  can  be 
either  positive  or  negative,  de- 
pending on  what  we  made  out  of 
it.  A  wise  man  has  said,  "The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  find  our- 
selves are  not  as  important  as  what 
the  circumstances  find  in  us! " 

Realistically,  we  must  face  en- 
forced separation  as  one  of  the 
facts  of  military  life.  We  need  to 
make  the  best  of  an  always  diffi- 
cult situation.  We  need  to  guard 
against  its  hazards  and  to  use  to 
the  fullest  what  opportunities  it 
affords. 

Opportunities?    What    opportuni- 


ties are  there  in  being  separated 
from  my  wife  or  fiancee? 

The  essence  of  growth  is  life — 
and  the  essence  of  life  is  growth. 
How  can  you  keep  your  love  alive 
and  growing  even  though  apart? 

But  another  essential  of  growth 
is  time — time  to  develop  and  try 
out  new  ideas,  time  to  mature. 
Strangely  enough  it  is  often  only 
when  we  are  apart  that  we  have 
the  time  and  energy  to  try  new 
things.  (When  we're  together  it's 
easy  to  keep  busy  doing  the  rou- 
tine chores,  fixing  things  around 
the  house,  watching  TV,  and  such.) 

Take  Time  to  Dream 

Have  we  ever  taken  the  time  to 
dream  about  what  we'd  like  our 
marriage  to  be  like  five  or  ten 
years  from  now?  This  would  make 
for  an  interesting  series  of  letters. 
What  are  your  companion's  hopes? 


Dr.  Genne  is  Coordinator,  Family  Ministries,  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 
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What  are  yours?  How  do  they 
match? 

When  you  agree  on  what  you 
both  want  for  your  marriage,  then 
you  can  start  figuring  out  step  by 
step  how  you  are  going  to  get  there. 
I  know  one  couple  who  planned 
their  whole  house  while  he  was 
stationed  in  the  Aleutians.  She 
would  send  him  clippings  and 
ideas  out  of  magazines.  He  would 
send  her  sketches  and  his  ideas. 
Then  they  started  saving  for  that 
house.  Because  they  had  a  clear 
picture  in  their  minds  of  what  they 
were  saving  for,  they  didn't  feel 
pinched  or  scrimping  when  they 
went  without  something  they 
might  have  bought  otherwise. 

A  couple  can  work  together  on 
ideas  about  their  future  jobs — and 
perhaps  arrange  to  take  some 
courses  that  would  improve  their 
chances  for  that  kind  of  work. 

One  girl  completed  her  training 
for  a  certain  kind  of  work  while 
her  husband  was  overseas.  She 
shared  some  of  her  notes  with  him, 
with  the  result  that  he  probably 
had  a  better  idea  of  what  her  work 
was  about  than  if  he'd  been  at 
home  busy  about  his  own  interests. 

Couples,  even  though  separated 
can  work  together  on  developing 
some  common  ideas  on  what  life's 
all  about.  There  are  many  good 
inexpensive  pocketbooks  available. 
One  couple  I  knew,  each  got  copies 
of  the  same  book  so  they  could  read 
it  at  the  same  time.  With  a  note 
pad  or  3  x  5  cards  handy  as  they 
read,  each  could  jot  down  com- 
ments or  questions  page  by  page 
as    they    read    along    together    and 


exchanged  them  in  the  mail. 

You  don't  have  to  agree  with  the 
book.  You  may  want  to  argue  with 
it,  but  as  you  share  your  arguments 
with  your  wife  or  sweetheart,  she 
will  get  to  know  you  better.  Often 
the  fact  that  you  are  separated  will 
give  you  the  time  and  inclination 
to  share  deeper  thoughts  and  ideas 
then  if  you  were  just  busy  enjoy- 
ing yourselves  together. 

Some  men  at  sea  or  overseas 
have  had  plenty  of  time  to  think 
about  life,  death,  God,  love,  and 
have  written  some  very  thoughtful 
letters,  prayers,  and  poems. 

Take  Time  to  Do 

Or,  while  overseas,  some  men 
have  visited  families  and  compared 
how  children  are  brought  up  in 
other  cultures.  Sharing  ideas  about 
children  can  help  a  couple  get 
ready  for  the  time  when  they  will 
have  children  of  their  own. 

We  know  that  some  men  hate  to 
write  letters,  but  you  can  share 
ideas  without  laboriously  writing 
out  every  word.  You  can  share  clip- 
pings of  ideas  and  experiences. 
You  can  cut  pictures  out  of  news- 
papers and  magazines — or  better 
yet,  draw  your  own.  Your  drawing 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  work  of  art, 
it  can  be  a  very  simple  cartoon, 
but  it  will  get  your  idea  across. 
Try  it  sometime! 

What  we  have  been  trying  to 
say  is  that  God  gives  us  the  gift 
of  time. 

Time  is  a  treasure,  not  to  be 
killed  but  to  be  filled.  Even  though 
you  and  your  loved  one  are  apart, 
you  can  fill  that  time   with   many 
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experiences     and    ideas     that     will 
help  you  grow  together. 

When  you  are  reunited,  you  can 
come  together  with  a  richer,  strong- 
er set  of  shared  experiences.  You 
may  come  together  at  a  higher 
level — having  explored  many  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  each  other's  per- 
sonalities. 

Hazards  To  Being  Apart 

Of  course,  this  won't  be  easy. 
There  are  hazards  to  being  apart. 
You'll  be  lonely — and  if  some 
charming  or  willing  person  is  near- 
by it  will  be  a  real  temptation  to 
turn  to  him  or  her  for  solace  and 
companionship.  There  will  be  times 
when  our  bodies  cry  out  for  the 
warmth  of  sexual  companionship. 
We  will  recognize  this  as  natural 
and  good,  but  we  will  not  let  this 
lead  us  into  behavior  that  will  vio- 
late the  commitments  we  have 
made. 

Sometimes  the  working  wife  at 
home  will  find  herself  working  with 
men  day  in  and  day  out  until  these 
men  seem  to  become  more  real  and 
alive  to  her  than  her  husband  over- 
seas. As  she  shares  with  these  men 
at  work  the  successes  and  failures 
of  the  job,  their  triumphs  and  dis- 
asters, it  is  very  easy  for  her  to  get 
emotionally  involved  with  them.  It 
will  take  a  wife  with  great  self- 
awareness  to  recognize  what  is 
happening — how  deeply  one  can 
get  involved  emotionally  with 
other  men — almost  before  one  real- 
izes it. 

Of  course  the  same  thing  can 
happen  to  the  husband  overseas, 
if  he  allows   himself  to   be  caught 


up  in  the  companionship  of  women 
with  whom  he  works  or  shares  his 
leisure  time. 

We  have  to  associate  with  other 
people,  at  work,  at  church,  and  in 
the  community  even  though  our 
loved  one  is  far  away.  Let  us  try  to 
be  friendly  but  also  let  us  be  aware 
of  becoming  emotionally  dependent 
and  involved  in  ways  that  can  eas- 
ily destroy  the  love  relationship  to 
which  we  have  given  our  first  com- 
mitment. 

One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of.  Al- 
though we  are  separated  from  our 
loved  one's  presence,  we  are  not 
separated  from  his  or  her  love. 
Neither  are  we  ever  separated  from 
the  love  of  God,  who  nourishes  and 
sustains  our  love.  Couples  who 
have  been  apart  even  when  they 
have  had  to  wrestle  with  some  very 
real  temptations,  have  found  new 
strength  and  vitality  in  the  pres- 
ence and  support  of  God.  When  we 
let  each  other  know  how  we  have 
been  sustained,  it  can  be  a  real 
source  of  strength  and  growth  for 
the  two  of  us. 

Absence  can  make  the  heart 
grow  fonder — if  we  resolve  to  fill 
God's  gift  of  time  with  the  sharing 
of  growing  experiences  with  our 
loved  one  in  the  confidence  that 
God  always  supplies  the  strength 
to  endure  and  the  imagination  to 
enrich  even  life's  most  difficult  ex- 
periences. ■  I 


An   atheist   goes   through    life    with    no 
invisible  means  of  support. 

— Salada  Tag  Lines 
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Someday  He  Will  Be  Sorry 


By  L.  C.  Lemons 


SOMEDAY  he  will  be  sorry,"  re- 
marked my  friend  as  we  drove 
to  work  one  morning. 

"Sorry  for  what?"  I  asked. 

"Didn't  you  see  that  young  boy 
at  that  schoolbus  stop  lighting  up 
a  cigarette?"  I  had  not.  "He  doesn't 
know  it,  but  he  already  is  'hooked' 
and  someday  he  will  wish  desper- 
ately that  he  never  had  lighted  the 
first  cigarette.  I  know." 

After  a  pause  during  which  nei- 
ther of  us  spoke,  he  continued,  "You 
don't  have  to  tell  me.  I  know  my 
breath  is  strong  and  that  my  clothes 
smell  of  tobacco.  I  wish  I  had  the 
'guts'  to  quit,  but  thus  far  I  haven't 
succeeded.  But,  every  time  I  see  a 
young  boy  or  girl  with  a  cigarette 
I  want  to  shout,  'Stop  now  before  it 
is  too  late!'  " 

This  brought  to  my  mind  the 
words  of  a  business  executive  who 
had  stopped  smoking,  "Because," 
he  said,  "I  got  tired  of  having  my 
breath    and    mouth    taste   like    the 


bottom  of  a  chicken  coop."  One 
evening  he  sat  beside  a  smoker  at 
a  dinner.  I  watched  him  repeatedly 
wipe  his  watering  eyes  which  were 
being  irritated  by  the  smoke.  But, 
he  bore  it  without  complaint,  per- 
haps remembering  the  many  times 
he  may  have  caused  similar  discom- 
fort to  others. 

And  there  was  the  little  girl  who 
loved  her  daddy  but  would  sit  on 
his  lap  only  a  few  seconds  then 
jump  down  and  go  elsewhere.  Be- 
cause the  daddy  was  very  fond  of 
his  daughter,  he  mentioned  this  to 
his  wife.  So,  one  day  she  said  to  her 
daughter,  "Why  don't  you  go  sit 
on  daddy's  lap  and  let  him  read  you 
a  story?"  To  this,  the  little  girl  re- 
plied in  two  memorable  words, 
"Daddy  tinks."  This  comment 
caused  that  daddy  to  give  up 
smoking. 

Each  time  I  board  a  plane,  it  is 
with  a  prayer,  not  that  I  am  afraid 
for  my  safety,  because  I  like  to  fly 
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and  have  flown  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  miles,  but  each  time  I 
am  "hoping"  that  I  will  not  be 
seated  beside  a  smoker.  Usually  I 
lose!  A  few  whiffs  of  "second-hand" 
smoke  and  my  head  begins  to  ache. 

On  a  non-stop  flight  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Philadelphia,  we  were 
no  sooner  off  the  ground  than  a 
woman  near  me  lighted  a  cigarette. 
If  a  plane  is  not  full,  occasionally  I 
can  do  a  little  "seat -hopping" 
and  get  away  from  it,  but  luck  was 
against  me  that  day.  Five  hours, 
2,400  miles,  and  six  Anacins  later 
I  still  had  a  splitting  headache. 
On  that  same  day  a  Philadelphia 
paper  headlined  an  article — 

AIR  POLLUTANTS  DEPOSIT 
230  TONS  PER  SQUARE  MILE 

It  didn't  impress  me  in  the  least, 
because  it  was  not  until  I  was  off 
the  plane  and  could  breathe  deep- 
ly of  that  "polluted"  Philadelphia 
air  that  I  began  to  get  relief  from 
the  headache.  Anywhere,  anytime 
— home,  office,  plane,  train — when 
I  am  trapped  in  a  tobacco  smoke 
atmosphere  a  headache  is  inevit- 
able, no  matter  how  well  I  felt  upon 
entering. 

Sometimes  I  have  mustered  cour- 
age to  mention  to  a  seat-mate  that 
tobacco  smoke  gives  me  a  bad  head- 
ache. One  may  respond  graciously 
such  as,  "I  smoke  too  much  any- 
way. This  will  give  me  a  good 
chance  to  exert  some  will  power." 
Another  may  react  as  though  I 
were  trying  to  rob  him  of  his  free- 
dom to  smoke.  It  seems  not  to  oc- 
cur to  him  that  he  is  robbing  me  of 
my  freedom  not  to  breathe  tobacco 


smoke.  Very  few  smokers  seem  to 
give  any  consideration  to  the  rights 
of  the  non-smoker.  At  times  I  have 
left  my  seat  and  stood  up  in  the 
plane,  but  if  the  "fasten  seat  belt" 
sign  is  on,  that  is  not  possible. 

Doctors  of  medicine  form  the 
largest  group  who  have  stopped 
smoking.  Knowing  this,  I  asked  a 
doctor  who  had  stopped,  "What  do 
you  medical  men  know  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  smoking  that  the 
rest  of  us  do  not  know?" 

"Not  a  thing!"  he  replied.  "The 
problem  is  that  our  counsel  is  no 
match  for  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  spent  annually  by  the 
tobacco  industry  advertising  cig- 
arettes." 

"But,"  I  insisted,  "the  former 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  said  in  1965  that  300,000 
persons  would  die  that  year  from 
'causes  related  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing!' That  is  822  deaths  a  day\  Com- 
pare this  death-rate  with  that  of 
Americans  killed  in  war." 

"Few  people  are  fully  aware  of 
the  facts,"  he  replied,  "because 
we  do  not  have  the  money  for  a 
continuous  campaign  to  counter- 
act the  money  spent  trying  to  make 
smoking  seem  glamorous  and  de- 
sirable." 

"Then,  is  there  anything  especi- 
ally wrong  with  me?  Can  you  give 
me  something  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  cigarette  smoke  on  me?" 
I  persisted.  "No"  he  said,  "But  if  it 
is  any  consolation,  you  are  not  alone 
with  this  problem.  Thousands  of 
persons  suffer  from  the  smoke  of 
others." 

A  teacher,  I  know,  quite  regular - 
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ly  misses  school  the  day  following 
a  faculty  meeting  in  a  smoke-filled 
room;  or  she  manages  to  drag 
through  the  next  day  with  a  severe 
headache  which  no  amount  of  med- 
ication seems  to  relieve.  Up  to  the 
maximum  of  her  annual  sick  leave, 
this  costs  the  taxpayers  of  the  dis- 
trict close  to  $300  a  year  for  sub- 
stitutes. After  that  it  costs  the 
non-smoking  teacher  for  someone 
else's  "smoking  pleasure."  Either 
way  someone  has  to  pay  a  heavy 
price  in  suffering  and  dollars. 

A  young  executive  stated  that  he 
had  stopped  smoking  sixteen  years 
before,  after  hearing  a  youth  speak- 
er say:  "It  requires  no  intelligence 
to  smoke.  Drunken  derelicts  and 
prostitutes  on  skid  row  can  smoke. 
So  can  mentally  retarded  boys  and 
girls.  But  it  does  require  intelli- 
gence to  face  the  facts  and  make  a 
decision  against  smoking  in  spite 
of  the  advertising  publicity  and 
pressures  of  the  crowd."  That  was 
the  motivation  which  changed  him, 
but  there  are  far  too  few  speakers 
who  "speak -up"  on  the  subject. 

It  is  always  a  mystery  why  an  at- 
tractive, neatly  dressed  girl  or  wo- 
man who  is  meticulous  about  her 
hair,  skin,  nails,  car,  house  and 
almost  everything  else,  will  puff 
on  cigarettes  and  go  about  smelling 
strong  of  tobacco.  Some  do  attempt 
to  cover  up  with  heavy  perfume, 
mouth  wash,  or  gum,  but  the  com- 
bination usually  results  in  a  nause- 
ating mixture  with  a  tobacco  odor 
that  is  repulsive  to  many  people. 
Not  only  that,  but  their  homes  and 
cars  reek  with  stale  tobacco  odors 
lodged      permanently     in      drapes, 


carpets,      upholstery,      wall-paper, 
and  clothes  closets. 

What  smokers  seem  to  overlook 
is  that  each  person  becomes  insen- 
sitive to  his  own  odors,  whether  it 
is  bad  breath,  body  odor,  or  some- 
thing equally  obnoxious  to  others. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all 
people  love  the  odor  of  tobacco. 
Furthermore,  the  smoker,  with  the 
inevitable  "hacking  cough"  may 
hardly  be  conscious  of  that  which 
has  become  a  routine  part  of  his 
everyday  life.  Yet  even  though  that 
cough  is  an  annoyance  to  others 
and  a  concern  to  a  loved  one,  he 
may  pass  it  off  as  unimportant  or 
blame  the  cause  on  something 
other  than  smoking.  Every  pack  of 
cigarettes  is  required  to  carry 
these  words  (probably  read  by  few): 

CAUTION.  CIGARETTE 

SMOKING  MAY  BE 

HAZARDOUS  TO  YOUR  HEALTH 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  add, 

AND  TO  THE  HEALTH  OF 
NON-SMOKERS  NEAR  YOU. 


WHICH  ONE? 

A  couple  of  hippies  were  splash- 
ing their  feet  in  the  everglades. 
Without  warning,  an  alligator 
snapped  the  foot  off  one  of  them. 
"Hey,  man,"  said  the  injured  man: 
"Like  an  alligator  just  bit  my  foot 
off."  "Which  one?"  inquired  his 
bearded  friend.  "How  should  I 
know?"  was  the  tart  reply,  "all 
alligators  look  alike  to  me." — Ed- 
na Bowman. 
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How 
To 

Invest 
Money 


New  York  (NAPS)— There  was  a 
time  in  our  history — that  period 
some  folks  fondly  refer  to  as  the 
"good  old  days" — when  cash  on 
the  barrelhead  was  the  principal 
means  of  acquiring  many  of  the 
worldly  goods  we  take  for  granted 
today. 

But  that  was  long  ago,  before  in- 
stallment plans,  credit  cards,  and 
charge  plates  captured  the  nation- 
al fancy  and  changed  the  spending 
habits  of  an  entire  nation. 

Credit  has  made  it  easier  for 
more  people,  of  almost  all  incomes, 
to  raise  their  standard  of  living  to 
levels  that  might  have  proved  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  achieve 
in  the  old  "cash-and-carry"  days. 

Thus,  the  simple  act — repeated 
countless  times  each  day — of  a 
customer  plunking  down  a  few  dol- 
lars and  agreeing  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance over  a  period  of  time,  had  con- 
tributed more  to  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic growth  and  overall  living 
standard  than  any  other  factor  in 
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our  history. 

"Mink  coats,  automobiles,  va- 
cation cruises— even  shares  in  A- 
merican  industry  are  acquired  in 
much  the  same  way,"  says  John 
R.  Haire,  Board  Chairman  of  the 
Investment  Company  Institute, 
the  national  association  of  the 
mutual  fund  industry. 

The  accumulation  plan  is  the 
mutual  funds'  version  of  the  in- 
stallment principal  in  action,  he 
points  out.  It  represents  what  is 
probably  the  earliest  form  of  pay- 
as-you-go  investing  now  available. 

Mr.  Haire  draws  the  following 
distinction  between  the  investor 
building  an  investment  program 
on  installments,  and  the  individ- 
ual who  buys  a  new  car  on  time: 
each  basically  is  seeking  conven- 
ience and  pride  of  ownership.  Be- 
yond that,  ,the  two  diverge  into 
completely  opposite  directions. 

The  major  difference,  he  ex- 
plains, is  that  the  investor  is  get- 
ting value  for  his  dollar  as  well  as 


the  prospect  of  capital  apprecia- 
tion and  growth,  while  the  automo- 
bile buyer  for  all  his  trouble  takes 
on  what  amounts  to  term -liquidat- 
ing debt  for  a  product  that  can  only 
depreciate  with  time. 

The  investor  who  is  building 
equity  for  himself  has  no  debt  as 
such,  as  opposed  to  other  forms  of 
installment  buying,  The  fund  in- 
vestor, for  example,  is  building  his 
account  gradually,  investing  reg- 
ular amounts  systematically  over 
periods  of  10,  12,  or  more  years. 
"Upon  completion,"  Mr.  Haire 
notes,  "he  may  use  the  funds  he 
has  accumulated  for  any  one  of  a 
number  of  purposes,  among  them 
the  college  education  of  a  son  or 
daughter,  a  vacation  cottage,  some 
new  business  venture,  or  to  supple- 
ment current  income  upon  retire- 
ment." 

An  important  advantage  of  the 
accumulation  plan  is  that  the  in- 
vestor is  no  longer  haunted  by  the 
question:  shall  I  buy  now  or  wait? 
That  becomes  academic.  He  will 
buy  securities  at  all  price  levels, 
since  the  market  does  not  stand 
still. 

The  Institute  executive  points 
out  that  today's  investor  generally 
is  more  sophisticated  about  living 
costs  and  is  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  equities  as  a  factor  in  fac- 
ing the  problem. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the 
trend  to  common  stock  investment 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  creep- 
ing inflation  which  this  country 
has  experienced  and  which  has  de- 
pressed the  purchasing  power  of 
the   dollar  from  a  relative  base  of 


100  to  slightly  more  than  40  cents 
today." 

Mr.  Haire  says  that  against  "this 
inflationary  backdrop,  common 
shares  have  generally  been  regard- 
ed as  affording  the  investor  some 
measure  of  protection." 

The  virtue  of  the  common  stock 
is  apparent  to  all  who  invest,  Mr. 
Haire  points  out.  "It  grows  as  the 
company  it  represents  grows.  In 
an  expanding  economy  not  only 
have  corporate  earnings  grown,  but 
the  market  also  has  been  willing  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  each  new  dol- 
lar of  earnings.  As  a  result,"  he 
says,  "common  stocks  have  in- 
creased in  value  faster  than  infla- 
tion could  chip  away  at  the  dol- 
lar." 

And  mutual  funds,  with  broad 
holdings  in  American  industry, 
have  built  a  fine  record  of  per- 
formance over  the  years,  helping 
their  shareholders  to  keep  pace, 
and  in  many  instances,  to  stay 
ahead  of  living  costs . 

He  points  out  that  while  invest- 
ors far  and  wide  still  prefer  the 
lump  sum  investment — also  known 
as  the  regular  account — the  accu- 
mulation plan  has  rapidly  come 
into  its  own. 

"The  mutual  fund  industry  man- 
ages assets  of  some  $50  billion  for 
more  than  4  million  Americans," 
Mr.  Haire  points  out.  "And  each 
investor  receives  precisely  the 
same  management,  the  same  di- 
versification and  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  growth  and  income 
whether  his  investment  adds  up  to 
$100  or  $1,000,000." 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


The  next  time  you  measure  the  worth  of  a  man,  try  putting 
the  measure  around  his  heart  instead  of  his  head,  his  pocket- 
book,  or  his  title. — Sunshine  Magazine. 

Joy  is  not  in  things,  it  is  in  us. — Charles  Wagner. 

He  that  will  not  reason  is  a  bigot;  he  that  cannot  reason  is 
a  fool;  he  that  dares  not  reason  is  a  slave. — William  Drum- 
mond. 

Do  today's  duty,  fight  today's  temptations.  Do  not  weaken 
yourself  by  looking  forward  to  the  things  you  cannot  see  and 
could  not  understand  if  you  saw  them. — The  Magnificat. 

To  be  born  a  gentleman  is  an  accident.  To  die  one  is  an 
achievement . — Grit. 

To  be  without  some  of  the  things  you  want  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  happiness.—  Megiddo  Message. 

Prayer  is  more  than  speaking  to  God;  it  is  giving  God  an 
opportunity    to    speak    to    us. — Costen    J.    Harrell    in    American 

Mercury. 

Make  yourself  indispensable  and  you  will  move  up.  Act 
as  though  you  are  indispensable  and  you  will  move  out. — 
Office  Economist. 

Baloney  is  flattery  so  thick  it  cannot  be  true,  and  blarney 
is  flattery  so  thin  we  like  it.  — Fulton  Sheen  in  Information. 

When  all  else  fails,  try  reading  directions.— Capper's  Weekly. 

A  good  sermon  helps  people  in  a  couple  of  ways.  Some  rise 
from  it  greatly  strengthened.  Others  wake  from  it  refreshed. 
—Grit. 

The  politician  who  can  be  bought  sooner  or  later  gives  him- 
self away. — Phil  Mann,  York  Trade  Compositor. 
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News  in  Pictures 


Chaplain  (MAJ)  Henry  L.  Hunt,  Asst. 
Discom  Chaplain,  visits  refugees  at 
a  hamlet  near  Bien  Hoa  in  Vietnam. 
The  picture  shows  him  giving  out  a 
package  of  food  to  a  refugee  family. 
Visible  at  the  lower  left  is  a  100-pound 
bag  of  oats  to  be  given  to  the  refugees. 
On  the  visit  the  chaplain  took  along 
a  doctor  and  dentist  to  give  medical 
treatment. 
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Aaron  Slom  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  repre- 
senting the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  is  shown  presenting  a  volume 
of  the  new  Judaica  Library  to  CAPT 
E.  V.  Lyons,  Jr.,  CHC,  USN,  Officer 
in  Charge  of  the  Naval  Chaplains  School. 
Mr.  Morton  Socks  (right),  representing 
the  B'nai  B'rith  Association,  and  Mr. 
Slom  worked  closely  with  Rabbi  Aryeh 
Lev,  Director  of  the  Commission  on 
Jewish  Chaplaincy,  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  in  providing  service 
and  assistance  to  Jewish  service  person- 
nel who  are  assigned  to  the  Newport 
area.  The  Judaica  Library  is  in  memory 
of  Chaplain  Selwyn  Ruslander,  a  Navy 
Chaplain,  one-time  instructor  at  the 
Chaplains  School,  and  long-time  par- 
ticipant in  the  Naval  Reserve  Program. 
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ABOARD  USS  Hancock:  In  cooper- 
ation with  Carrier  Division  NINE  Staff, 
the  Chaplain's  office  arranged  for  a 
visit  from  the  World  Mission  to 
Children's  orphanage  in  Sasebo.  The 
children  plus  adult  assistants  numbered 
about  40  guests.  They  enjoyed  a 
delicious  meal  followed  by  an  abbrevi- 
ated tour  of  the  ship  and  a  fabulous 
musical  concert  on  the  Fo'c's'le  by 
Carrier  Division  NINE  Band.  All  grade 
school  level  children  received  Christmas 
treats.  The  high  point  was  when  the 
bandmaster  invited  one  of  the  Japanese 
high  school  boys  to  lead  the  band;  and 
then  presented  him  with  the  leader's 
baton. 

Finally,  Chief  Barnett  of  CCD-9  pre- 
sented a  cash  gift  of  about  $100  in 
behalf  of  the  staff  to  the  Rev.  Phares 
Huggins,  Director  of  the  orphanage. 
CDR  L.  A.  Bevan,  CHC,  TJSN,  is  Senior 
Chaplain  on  USS  Hancock. 


PHU  BAI,  RVN  (XXIV  IO>— The  war 
in  Vietnam  has  produced  many  stories 
of  American  soldiers  helping  the  Vietna- 
mese better  their  way  of  life.  But  in 
XXIV  Corps  a  Vietnamese  Catholic  priest 
has  switched  these  roles  and  is  helping 
to  make  life  more  attractive  for  the 
GIs  of  Phu  Bai. 

Father  Joseph  Phuc  of  Hue  has  begun 
a  project  of  planting  flowers  and  plants 
around  Hq.  XXIV  Corps  and  the  Camp 
Hochmuth  Memorial  Chapel. 
Picture  shows  Father  Phuc  (center), 
Redemptorist  of  Hue,  Vietnam,  showing 
a  lovely  flower  to  Ch  (COL)  John  P. 
Wallace,  XXIV  Corps  Chaplain,  and 
Ch  (LTC)  Donald  M.  Covington,  Deputy 
XXIV  Corps  Chaplain. 
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NAVY  CHAPLAINS  AT  WORK 
TOP  (Left):  LCDR  Paul  J.  Antos,  CHC,  USN,  holds  a  Catholic  mass  in  the  field 
for  Marines  of  Second  Bn,  4th  Reg  during  Operation  Napoleon/ Saline,  Vietnam. 
TOP  (Right):  Republic  of  Vietnam  officers  and  crew  of  the  Radar  Picket  Escort 
Ship  USS  Camp  (DER-251)  salute  as  a  gun  salute  is  fired  over  the  flag-draped 
body  of  WOl  Eugene  Tinnin,  who  was  killed  in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  buried 
at  sea  off  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  BOTTOM:  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  LCDR  Frederick  E. 
Whitaker,  CHC,  USN,  3rd  Bn,  4th  Marine  Reg,  holds  religious  services  for 
Leathernecks  of  "M"  Co.,  on  a  mountainous  ridgeline  north  of  the  Rockpile, 
Vietnam. 
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May    1  May    Day    or    May    Fellowship    Day.    A    festival    of    merrymaking 

from    earliest    times.    In    European    countries    May    1    has    been    cele- 
brated as  International  Labor  Day. 
May    3  Rural   Life    Sunday.    A   day    set    apart    to   invoke    God's    blessings 

upon  the  seed,  the  fruit  of  the  soil,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  earth. 
May  3-10  National  Family  Week. 

May  5  Arbor  Day.  Plant  a  tree.  Use  wisely  our  natural  resources. 
May   5  Kentucky   Derby   Day.    First    run    on   May    17,    1875.    The   greatest 

racing  event  in  the  country. 
May  6  First  postage  stamp  issued  on  May  6,   1840  — the  famous  "penny 

black"  of  Victorian  England.  First  U.S.  stamp  issued  July  1,  1847. 
May  7  Ascension  Day. 
May     7  Sinking     of    the     Lusitania,     torpedoed     without     warning     by     a 

German  submarine.  1,150  lives  lost. 
May  8  V-E  Day.  Germany  surrendered  unconditionally  on  May  6,   1945; 

but   the   treaty   was   not    ratified    until    May    8,    which    was    termed 

V-E  Day. 
May  8  Harry  S.  Truman,  33rd  Pres.  of  U.S.  Born  this  day,  1884. 
May    10  Mother's   Day    or   as    now   called,   The  Festival    of  the   Christian 

Home. 
May    10  First    printed    proposal   for    a   transcontinental    railroad    appeared 

in   the  Emigrant,    on  Feb.   6,    1832.   Two  lines  were  started — one  from 

the   East,    the    other   from   the    West — on   May    10,    1869,    thev   met   in 

Utah. 
May     12  Florence    Nightingale    born    May    12,     1820.    Renowned    English 

nurse. 
May  12  National  Hospital  Day  in  honor  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
May  16  Armed  Forces  Day 

May  17  "I  Am  an  American"  Day.  Citizenship  recognition. 
May  17  Whitsunday.  Feast  of  Pentecost.  Birthday  of  the  Church. 
May  18  World  Good- Will  Day  or  Peace  Day. 
May    21  Charles    A.    Lindbergh    completed    the    first    nonstop    flight    from 

New  York  to  Paris,  1927.  Covered  3,600  miles  in  33Va  hours. 
May  22  National  Maritime  Day. 
May  24  Trinity  Sunday. 

May  24-31  "Buddy"  Poppy  Week.  Sponsored  by  VFW. 
May    27  Birthday    of    Julia    Ward    Howe,    born    this    day,     1819.    Author 

of  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 
May  27  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  San  Francisco,  opened  May  27,  1937. 
May    30  Memorial    Day.    Originally    known    as    "Decoration    Day."    Dates 

from  1868. 
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THROUGHOUT    this    issue    of  THE    LINK    you    will   find   five 
articles    prepared    not    only    for    individual    reading,    but    also 
for  group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Are  You  Fit  To  Be  Tied?  (page  17) 
Biblical  Material:  Ephesians  5:21-33 

What  should  be  the  common  interests  of  brides  and  grooms 
contemplating  marriage?  Why  should  every  married  couple  have 
a  common  religious  base?  Why  is  it  important  for  an  engaged 
couple  to  have  religious  counseling?  What  should  you  learn? 

2.  When  Dad's  Away  (page  5) 

Biblical  Material:  Ruth  1:1-18 

What  does  a  man  do  when  he's  cast  adrift  from  his  home 
ties?  Discuss  the  practicality  of  exchanging  tapes.  Discuss  the 
exchange  of  pictures.  What  hobbies  are  helpful  when  one  is 
away  from  his  family?  What  things  ought  we  to  write  about? 

3.  My  Shepherd  (page  32) 

Biblical  Material;  Psalm  23:1-6 

What  is  meant  by  "restoring  the  soul"?  Why  do  we  need 
the  help  of  the  divine  guide?  How  do  we  get  it?  What  does  the 
shepherd  give  to  his  sheep?  What  does  the  generous  Host  set 
on  his  table?  What  is  the  "house  of  the  I  ord"  like? 

4.  Maintaining  Self-esteem  (page  45) 
Biblical  Material:  Luke  15:11-24 

What  is  the  measurement  by  which  we  may  know  how  to 
love  others?  Do  all  men  love  themselves?  What  led  the  prodi- 
gal to  leave  home?  What  does  being  in  the  pigsty  indicate?  What 
do  the  words   "He  came  to  himself"  mean? 

5.  Growing  Together  Apart  (page  50) 

Biblical  Material:  Proverbs  31:10-31 

What  is  the  difference  between  sentimentalism,  cynicism 
and  realism  in  living  through  the  experiences  of  separation  from 
a  loved  one?  What  ways  have  you  found  helpful  overcoming  a 
feeling   of  separation,   or  loneliness   or  temptation? 
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Taller  for  God.   Compiled  and  edited  by  Don  W.  Hillis.  Moody  Press.  820  N. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60610.  1969.  50  cents. 

"My  years  in  India  taught  me  that  if  I  will  take  care  of  what  I  am  to  be, 
God  will  take  care  of  where  I  am  to  go." — Don  Hillis.  A  sample  of  some  of  the 
pungent  statements  in  these  true  accounts  of  tall  men — missionaries — who 
are  climbing  God's  highways  to  life's  summit.  Twenty-four  intense  dramas 
of  lives  of  spiritual  growth  and  usefulness. 

I  Believe   in   Miracles    by   Kathryn  Kuhlman.   Pyramid  Publications,   Inc.,    444 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  1969.  95  cents. 

A  man  throws  away  his  crutches,  a  woman  with  cancer  is  healed,  a  ten- 
year  dope  addict  is  cured  and  saved  from  death.  Here  are  the  true  case  his- 
tories of  twenty-one  men,  women,  and  children  actually  healed  of  medically 
incurable  diseases  by  the  power  of  faith. 

These  miracles  took  place  under  the  ministry  to  Kathryn  Kuhlman  of 
Pittsburgh  but  she  declares: 

If  you  believe  that  I,  as  an  individual,  have  any  power  to  heal,  you 
are  dead  wrong.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  miracle  recorded 
in  this  book,  nor  have  I  had  anything  to  do  with  any  healing  that  has 
taken  place  in  any  physical  body ....  All  I  can  do  is  point  you  to  the 
Way  .  .  .  (pp.  15,  16). 

Faith  for  Tomorrow  by  Daniel  0.  Dugan.  Pflaum  Press,  38  W.  Fifth  St.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  45402.  1969.  $2.95. 

The  problems  of  faith  today  are  many — science  and  religion,  institutional 
forms,  the  meaning  of  revelation,  the  search  for  dialogue,  ecumenism.  Dr.  Du- 
gan with  clarity  and  comprehension  presents  the  insights  of  theologians — 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Bonhoeffer — and  psychologists  and  sociologists  to  show 
what  faith  for  tomorrow  must  be.  He  points  out  that  Christians  must  keep 
the  light  of  Christ  alive  for  future  generations. 

Life  Begins    at  Death   by  Leslie  D.   Weatherhead.   Abingdon  Press,   Nashville, 
Tenn.  1970.  SI. 25. 

Is  there  a  life  after  death?  Less  than  half  of  the  adults  in  Britain  think 
so.  Yet  many  questions  persist  about  the  future  life.  This  little  book  is  made 
up  of  many  of  those  questions  which  Dr.  Weatherhead  answers.  Such  ques- 
tions as:  Why  does  the  Bible  tell  us  so  little  about  life  after  death?  Why  do 
we  have  to  die  — why  can't  we  go  on  living  here?  What  lives  after  death?  Don't 
we  discard  the  body?  Would  you  say  that  we  develop  in  life  after  death?  etc. 
etc. 
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hateful    prejudiced    and    unchristian    article.    Christ    would    not    cut    the    hippies 
off  from  His  love  and  understanding  as  being  degenerates  or  outcasts  .... 

— A1C  John  J.  Scales,  Box  232,  Loring  AFB,  ME  04750. 
(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Trueblood  is  a  distinguished  Christian  clergyman, 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  this  day.  He  would  not  slander  anyone;  but  he 
would  set  forth  the  values  he  believes  in  and  which  he  believes  are  threat- 
ened by  the  hippie  movement.  We  recommend  that  the  writer  of  this  letter 
express  the  same  love  and  understanding  toward  Dr.  T.  that  he  feels  should 
be  expressed  toward  the  hippies. — L.P.F.) 

Beautiful 

Enclosed   please   find   $3.00   for   one   year's    subscription   for   THE   LINK.   If 
possible   I   would   like   to    begin   with   the   December   issue.   My   grandson   is    in 
West    Side   V.A.    Hospital   and   through   him   I   have   read   this    beautiful    maga- 
zine. 
—Mrs.  Grace  Smith  3723  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60613. 

Never  Heard  Of  It 

While  visiting  my  son,  who  is  a  Navy  Seabee  officer,  I  happened  to  pick 
up  a  copy  of  your  little  magazine  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  it.  I  had 
never  heard  of  it  before.  I  am  the  wife  of  a  World  War  II  Seabee.  We  would  like 
to  start  getting  your  magazine  in  our  home,  so  am  <mCl0sing  a  check  for  $3.00. 
Please  include  us  on  your  mailing  list. 

—Mrs.  Hazel  B.  East,  134  Linden  Dr.,  West  Monroe,  La.  71291 

Renew  My  Subscription 

Please  renew  my  subscription  to  your  wonderful  magazine.  I  always  look 
forward  to  its  arrival  and  read  it  from  the  lovely  cover  to  cover. 

Enclosed  is  my  personal  check  for  $3.00  for  one-year's  renewal. 

—A.  Ruth  Hubbs,  2216  Garfield  Ave.,  S.,  204,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55405 

Wanted:  Pen  Pal 

I  am  in  the  service  and  presently  stationed  overseas.  I  would  like  to  receive  a 
pen-pal.  I  am  22  and  in  the  Marines. 

-L/CPL  Tom  Oliver,  2512519,  H  &  S  Co  Comm.  BLT  1/9  MAR,  FPO  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  96602 

Many    forget    how    to    live    when    trying    to    make    a    living. — 
American  Mercury. 
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^a^: 


"I'm  getting  tired  of  listening  to  Fred 
brag  about  his  two-year-old  son  putting 
on  his  own  shoes." 


you  will  have  some  more  marbles 
in  your  head.  You  go  to  learn  to 
have  your  career." 

A  student  was  asked  by  his 
teacher  to  name  some  of  Thomas 
Edison's  contributions  to  science. 

He  answered  quickly,  "If  it  were 
not  for  Thomas  Edison,  we  would 
all  be  watching  television  by 
candlelight." — Builders. 

The  Bore:  "I  passed  by  your 
place  yesterday." 

The  Bored:  "Thanks,  awfully." 
—  Watchman-Examiner. 

Mother,  to  mischievous  young- 
ster: "Junior,  if  you  keep  on  being 
bad  like  this,  you'll  go  down  be- 
low when  you  die  and  the  devil 
will  put  you  to  work  shoveling 
coal!" 

Junior:  "Don't  be  silly,  Mom. 
I'm  sure  Satan  must  have  an  oil- 
burner  in  these  modern  times." — 
F.  G.  Kernan. 


Then  there  was  the  lady  who 
told  the  cashier  that  she  would  like 
to  make  a  withdrawal  from  her  new 
joint  account.  "From  my  hus- 
band's half,"  she  whispered. — Ad- 
vancer News. 

You  might  call  an  unsuccessful 
effort  at  sculptoring  a  chisel  fizzle. 
— The  Christian. 

What  is  education?  Joe  Harris, 
age  9,  in  Eureka  College  Alum- 
nus, answered:  "It  learns  you  how 
to  do  things.  You  go  to  learn  so  that 
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Teacher:  "John,  have  you  read 
any  good  mystery  books  lately?" 

John:  "Yes,  I'm  reading  one 
now." 

Teacher:  "What's  the  name  of 
it?" 

John:  "Advanced  Algebra." — 
Lucille  J.  Goodyear. 


When  you  do  someone  a  big  favor 
and  they  say,  "I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you,"  remind  them  that 
when  the  Phoenicians  invented 
money,  they  solved  that  question. 
— Jack  Herbert. 


